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r | “HE visit to London of the Amir of Afghanistan 
is much more than a matter of State courtesy: 
it is an event of real importance which should 

be followed by definite results. It is a fortunate 

circumstance that the frank and vigorous personality 
of the Amir and the unusual beauty of his wife made 
them popular figures at once: everywhere they go—--- 
and they are crowding a tremendous lot of travel into 
their fortnight’s stay—they are assured of a really 
warm, popular welcome and can hardly fail to carry back 
with them pleasant memories of England—memories 
which may do very much to facilitate the establishment 
of genuinely friendly relations between Kabul and Delhi. 

The Amir is one of the very few active personal rulers 

in the world and is pursuing with great intelligence a 

policy which cannot but have our full sympathy. 

He recognises the desirability, even the necessity, ol 

adopting certain Western methods and ideas, but he 

does not intend to have Western culture as a whole 
forcibly imposed upon his subjects. He means to 
develop the very rich possibilities of his country, 
but he declines in general to grant concessions to 
foreigners or to borrow money abroad, because of 
the political complications which almost inevitably 
follow upun such snowball borrowings. He wishes to 
keep Afghanistan for the Afghans, wishes in short 
to follow in the footsteps of Japan rather than in those 
of other Asiatic countries. There might have been 
railways in Afghanistan thirty years ago, but there will 
be none until they can be built and run by Afghans, That 
is an attitude which we are bound to respect and 
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admire, and which makes us all the more anxious for, 
and hopeful of, the establishment of the friendliest 


possible relations between Afghanistan and British 
India. 


1 % * 


The Equal Franchise Bill has now been introduced 
and will come up for second reading next week. It 
will no doubt be opposed, but the opposition on the 
main point will be confined to certain Tory Die-hards 
and will count for nothing. The enfranchisement of 
the women between twenty-one and thirty is a long 
overdue measure; these “ flappers” cannot justly 
be denied a right which is allowed to the “ boys” of 
the same age. And it is proper that the young, of 
both sexes, should be heard in a democracy. Political 
sense is not the prerogative of grey hairs. No one 
can predict exactly what effect on parties the addition 
of five and half million women to the register will have. 
Probably it will increase the Conservative poll in 
suburban and rural, and the Labour poll in industrial, 
constituencies. On balance, however, the Labour 
Party should gain something from the idealistic and 
adventurous tendencies of youth. But there is one 
objectionable feature in the Bill on which Labour and 
Liberal criticism will concentrate. It not only main- 
tains the existing power of the plural vote, but extends 
it. A man at present can vote both in respect of his 
residence and of his business premises (if these are in 
another constituency), and under the new Bill it is 
proposed that his wife shall also have two votes—one 
in respect of her home and one in respect of his business. 
And a man who has not a business of his own, but whose 
wife has, will be entitled to a similar privilege. Thus 


the principle of Equality may be made to serve the 
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interest of Property! One other interesting point in 

the Bill is that it fixes May Ist, 1929, as the date for 

the new register to come into force. If, then, Mr. 

Baldwin’s pledge, that all women are to have the vote 

at the next election, is to be honoured, he cannot go 

to the country till well over a twelvemonth from now. 
* * * 


The ex-editor of the Daily Mail, Mr. Thomas 
Marlowe, has made a fresh public statement this 
week regarding the Zinovieff affair. One sentence 
in this statement should be particularly noted. Com- 
menting on the fact that Mr. MacDonald had expected 
that the draft protest addressed to M. Rakovsky 
would be returned to him (in Wales) in its amended 
form for reconsideration before it was dispatched or 
published, Mr. Marlowe writes : 

Observe, now, what would have happened if it had been 
returned to him. The week-end intervening, he would have 
received it, in the country, on Monday, October 27th. 
Giving it due attention and acting with the utmost expedition 
he would have sent it back to the Foreign Office for delivery 
on Wednesday, October 29th, and it would have been 
published on Thursday, October 30th—the day after the 
General Election ! 

Here is the frankest possible admission that the 
premature publication of the document—whether forged 
or genuine—in the Daily Mail was a political trick. 
What need remains for any further investigation on 
that point at any rate? It was, moreover, a patently 
dishonest trick, dishonest because its motive was 
the hope of being able to tar the Prime Minister with 
the Bolshevik brush—although Mr. Marlowe, like 
everyone else, knew perfectly well that Mr. MacDonald’s 
hatred of Bolshevism could hardly have been exceeded 
even by that of Lord Banbury. It was altogether a 
shady and dirty aifair, and Mr. Marlowe is greatly 
mistaken if he thinks that he can enhance his personal 
reputation by boasting of the part he played in it. 
Certainly after the revelations he has chosen to make 
concerning the sources of his information, his pro- 
fessional peers cannot feel that he has added honour 
to their calling. 
k * at 

A new and satisfactory feature in the European 
situation is the improvement in Italo-Jugoslav rela- 
tions. It would be too much to hope that the hate 
which has always existed between the South Slavs 
and the Italians can be rapidly dissipated, but the 
mere fact that the long-suspended diplomatic negotia- 
tions have been renewed is a proof that neither country 
desires war. Both sides, indeed, are now showing a 
commendable spirit of conciliation, more especially the 
Jugoslavs, whose Foreign Minister, M. Marinkovitch, 
is prepared to accept the Nettuno Conventions as a 
basis for an agreement. These conventions, which 
were signed by M. Ninchitch some years ago, but 
which were not ratified by the Skupshtina on account 
of Italy’s action in concluding the Treaty of Tirana 
with Albania, undoubtedly confer solid advantages 
on Italy—notably the right to establish Italian shipping 
lines and to invest Italian capital without restriction 
in Jugoslavia—and the Jugosiavs’ rcadiness to recon- 
sider their ratification is an earnest of their sincere 
desire for peace. Negotiations have already begun 
between the Jugoslav Foreign Office and the Italian 
Minister in Belgrade, and are to be followed by con- 
versations in Rome between the Duce and the Jugoslav 
and French diplomatic representatives. Should these 
negotiations proceed smoothly, they may result in a 
triple pact of friendship between Italy, France and 
Jugoslavia. 


The dispute between Hungary and Roumania over 
the question of the dispossessed Hungarian land- 
owners is not likely to be carried any nearer to a 
settlement by the latest recommendation of the 


ee, 


League Council at Geneva. The Council in fact recom. 
mends, in addition to the return of the Roumanian 
member (who had withdrawn in order to burke the 
proceedings), the appointment of two additional judges 
from neutral countries to sit on the Mixed Arhbitra] 
Tribunal, stating specifically that the claims of the 
optants could be brought before the Tribunal. There 
are, however, no obvious means of inducing Roumanig 
to accept this recommendation. In certain sections 
of the British Press the result of the oratorical due] 
at Geneva between Count Apponyi and M. Tituleseo 
has been hailed as a vindication of the justice of 
Hungary’s claims. But the matter is far more com- 
plicated than Lord Rothermere and his friends assume, 
The real question at issue is whether a treaty obligation 
can be interpreted so as to override all domestic 
legislation. It is difficult to believe that any tribunal 
can lay it down that a group of foreign landowners in 
any one country may enjoy permanently a privileged 
position over the nationals of that country. The root 
of the difficulty, therefore, seems to be the problem 
of compensation. Here again the question arises of 
preferential treatment for foreigners as compared 
with nationals, and as there is a wide gulf between 
the compensation which Hungary claims and _ that 
which Roumania is prepared to offer, the hopes of 
a settlement are not bright. Apart from the legal 
aspects of the dispute, the whole matter is complicated 
by political considerations. 
* * x 


The Trades Union Congress General Council is at last 
making an attempt to organise the unemployed, 
using as its agents the local Trades Councils, with 
which it has become far more closely connected in 
recent years. Hitherto, in the absence of any authorised 
effort by the Trade Unions, the unemployed have been 
sporadically organised largely under Communist and 
semi-Communist influences, with the result that per- 
petual troubles have been fomented between the local 
Unemployed Workers’ Committees and the Trade 
Unions. The basis of the new organisation now 
proposed is to be the Trades Council, and the unem- 
ployed are to be enrolled on the basis of a subscription 
of a penny a week, and on the understanding that they 
are to transfer to the appropriate Trade Union as soon 
as they find employment. This is undoubtedly a 
move in the right direction, and we hope the Trades 
Councils will take it up seriously, and endeavour 
to provide for those out of work social, educationa! 
and recreative activities which will help to keep up 
their health and courage. There is much that could be 
done—-as it has been done on a small scale in some 
places—to lessen the burdens and demoralising effects 
of unemployment by the devising of co-operative work. 
If leather is provided the unemployed can mend their 
own and their families’ boots. With a little help, they 
ean plainly decorate their own homes. Given allot- 
ments, they can grow valuable produce for their own use. 
In all such activities the Employment Exchanges and 
the Local Authorities ought to be ready to give the 
fullest co-operation; but it is essential for most of 
them that there should exist some responsible and 
trustworthy unemployed organisation to take them in 
hand. This, it is to be hoped, the new plan of the 
Trades Union Congress will at length provide. 


Es % 


The Londen County Council elections ended, as we 
supposed they would, in a substantial gain of seats to 
Labour, but one which left the Municipal Reformers 
safely in power. The Labour gains would have been 
rather larger but for the appearance, in certain areas 
such as Battersea and Bethnal Green, of unofficial 
Labour candidates of Communist or quasi-Communist 
persuasions. This “Labour split” is presumably the 
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sequel to the orders sent out from Moscow a short 
time ago that British Communists are to stop worrying 
the Labour Party by pretending friendship, and take 
to worrying it instead by open opposition. Nowhere 
did the unofficial Labour candidates make much of a 
showing, though in two areas they polled enough votes 
to cause the defeat of the official Labour candidates. 
But the coming of the Communists into the open is cer- 
tainly a goodthing. The more they display their weak- 
ness, and the more they oppose “ official Labour,” the 
more obviously absurd will it be either to treat them as 
dangerous or to accuse the Labour Party of being 
secretly in league with them. We are not suggesting 
that all ‘‘ unofficial Labour” candidates or all who 
yote for them are of the Communist faith; but clearly 
the Communists were the main inspirers of last week’s 
Labour split. The voting serves to reveal their weak- 
ness, even in the relatively few areas where they were 
strong enough to run candidates at all. 
3 % * 

It is the more necessary to deal specially with the 
problem of the electoral areas, because Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s London Poor Law Bill makes it plain that all 
intention of reforming the Poor Law on national lines 
has been definitely postponed. The new Bill for London 
sets up machinery which is to last for five years; and 
this period is explicitly said to be calculated so as to 
allow for the passing of the new Poor Law Act before it 
expires. In itself, the London Bill is a highly reac- 
tionary measure. Instead of setting up a single Poor 
Law Authority for London, with power to levy a uniform 
charge and establish a unified system of administration 
over the whole metropolis, it hands over the power to 
supervise the work of the local Boards of Guardians to 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board—on which there is a 
large non-elective element appointed by the Minister of 
Health. The M.A.B., surely a most unsuitable body 
for the purpose, is to be given the task of approving the 
budgets of the local Boards of Guardians, and of 
reporting to the Ministry’s District Auditor, who is 
presumably meant to disallow all expenditure of which 
the M.A.B. disapproves. Thus, almost all power is 
taken away from the local Boards, and transferred to 
authorities largely under the control of the Minister. 
By all means let London Poor Law administration be 
unified ; but a more perverse and reactionary way of 
doing this could hardly have been devised. 

* * * 


The Labour report on conditions in the South Wales 
coalfield may do no more than present a graphic 
and first-hand account of a situation which has for 
some time been generally known to exist. But the 
careful painting of the picture should serve to bring 
home to the public the appalling social consequences 
of the prostration of a large part of the coalfield. There 
are whole areas in which practically no work is to be 
found. The collieries, which were the only considerable 
employers, are closed down, and the auxiliary workers 
dependent upon them have also been thrown out of 
work. Tradesmen can sell no goods; property is 
almost valueless; rates cannot be collected. The 
local Guardians may pay rents and provide a minimum 
allowance for food. But there is no money for clothing ; 
and thousands of children are without boots. Mass- 
migration, the obvious remedy in the long run, is no 
present rémedy ; for where are the unfortunate people 
togo? A little is being done by private charity to ease 
the situation ; but it is next to nothing in comparison 
with the need. No fair-minded person can possibly 
read the report without feeling that the continuance of 
these conditions is intolerable, and the maintenance of the 
unfortunates stranded in these decayed mining villages 
an unavoidable national charge, until either work can 

¢ found on the spot or migration be carried through 
with a reasonable assurance of work elsewhere. At 
least in the case of these distressed areas we cannot 


afford to wait for a full scheme of Poor Law reform. 
Something must be done at once, and the help given 
must be substantial enough to take practically the 
whole cost of maintenance off the helpless inhabitants 
of districts which have long lost all “ ability to pay.” 

* * * 


The big scheme for the control of the coal trade in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and the Midlands appears to 
be hanging fire. Again and again, dates on which 
it is to become operative have been announced ;_ but 
on each occasion the actual date has been postponed. 
Indeed, the scheme itself is still far from clear, especially 
in its relation to the merchants. Does it seek to elim- 
inate them, or are they to become its agents? Are the 
coalowners to combine for the selling of coal, or only 
for laying down conditions of sale? These points are 
still uncertain. Moreover, a new hitch has arisen. 
It is proposed under the scheme to impose a levy on 
each ton of coal raised, and out of the proceeds to 
compensate collieries which lose markets through 
adherence to the agreement. But how does such a 
levy affect the wage agreements between owners and 
miners? These provide for the division of the pro- 
ceeds of the industry, in certain fixed proportions. Is 
the levy to rank as a cost of production, to be deducted 
before the proceeds are divided? If so, the payment 
will react adversely on miners’ wages, by diminishing 
the pool in which the miners are entitled to a fixed 
share. And this will happen while the proceeds of 
the levy will be paid back to the owners in the form 
of compensation for lost output. Any such arrange- 
ment would be a clear breach of the existing wage- 
agreements. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Even Fianna Fail 
has rarely muddled things as badly as in the two days’ 
debate last week on the events preceding the attack 
on the Four Courts in 1922. To outsiders the argument 
seriously put forward to clear de Valeraites of respon- 
sibility for the civil war may well seem incredible. 
They would have graciously refrained, they protested, 
from shooting down Free Staters if Collins and his 
associates had not gone back on a secret deal with 
the Irregulars to establish Irish unity by rallying the 
divided Sinn Feiners for a campaign against Ulster. 
As an example of an Irish bull in practice it would be 
difficult to beat this plan of restoring national unity 
by combining two sections of Irishmen to wage war 
against a third. Nobody expects a sense of humour 
from Fianna Fail, but at least its spokesmen might 
have seen that if their view is correct that Collins 
had never any intention of attacking the North, and 
devised the whole plot to commit the I.R.A. fighters 
to the Treatyite side, it makes things worse instead 
of better for their party. If their leaders knew so 
little about their job as to allow themselves to be 
fooled in this fashion, obviously they were incapable 
of running a fried fish shop, much less an Ulster war. 
And because they were fooled, so runs the argument, 
this justified them, not in taking measures on their 
own account against the North, which they were 
careful to leave severely alone, but in turning their 
guns against Southern civilians who declined to scrap 
the Treaty in order to close the breach between the 
rival Sinn Fein factions. It all sounds quite mad, 
but speaker after speaker on the Fianna Fail benches 
maintained with fervour and fluency that no more 
glorious stand has ever been made for the loftiest 
ideals of patriotism. Possibly, though one doubts it, 
opinion in the Free State may accept this view; in 
the North, as anyone except Mr. de Valera could have 
foreseen, its effect is to convince even moderates, 
who were anxious for better relations with Dublin, 
that with Fianna Fail in the ascendant everything 
else must be sacrificed to keeping the powder dry. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF EGYPT 


HE White Paper on Egypt that was published 
last week is a promising story with a sad 


ending. The negotiations for a Treaty of 
Alliance were begun with high hopes and good inten- 
tions, and they were conducted throughout in a spirit 
of amity and frankness on both sides. The agreed 
draft which Sarwat Pasha took away with him was a 
compromise embodying mutual concessions, and it 
seemed that the problem of nearly fifty years standing 
was at last to be solved. It is odd that the Egyptian 
Premier, with his knowledge of the mind of the Nation- 
alists, should have been so optimistic ; but optimistic he 
was, at least at the start. When he was back in Cairo in 
the winter doubts grew on him, and he haggled and 
procrastinated over details which Downing Street 
thought were settled. Sir Austen Chamberlain made 
one or two further concessions of a minor sort, and then 
spoke his last word. The draft treaty was shown to 
Nahas Pasha, the leader of the Wafd, and to the 
Cabinet, and was promptly rejected. It was held—as 
in view of its terms might have been expected from the 
first, and as was expected by Sarwat himself at the end— 
to be ‘‘ incompatible with the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of Egypt.” 

However we may deplore this failure, it is futile to 
lose our tempers with the Nationalists, and to gird at 
them, as some of our newspapers are doing, for their 
“Oriental ingratitude.” Of course, we have during 
the past half-century conferred great benefits on 
Egypt, and there are few Egyptians who do not appreci- 
ate our services. But the benefits were after all forced 
upon them, and for our own sake as well as theirs, as 
they know very well. And, as we know very well, 
peoples who are asking for freedom are not easily per- 
suaded to accept prosperity in lieu of it. It is not a 
peculiarity of Orientals to prefer self-government to 
good government, and it is not unnatural that Orientals 
should refuse to subscribe to the creed that self-govern- 
ment in the East must necessarily be bad government. 
But if it is stupid to curse the Egyptians for their 
rejection of our offer, it is equally stupid to congratulate 
them, and ourselves, on it. Those who take this 
attitude are the fanatics of the extreme Left or the 
extreme Right—idealists who are ready to see the 
heavens fall, if only justice be done, or Die-hard 
realists (realists in their own opinion, that is) who 
believe in the iron hand without any nonsense about the 
velvet glove. The Morning Post the other day posi- 
tively gloated over the repudiation of the treaty, and 
talked hopefully about the prospect of restoring the 
Protectorate—with the consent, if you please, of “‘ the 
great majority of the Egyptian people’’! Both these 
schools of thought—if their views can be dignified with 
the name of thought—are deluding themselves. Egypt 
is not at the present time in a position to dispense 
entirely with outside support, and no _ intelligent 
Egyptian pretends she is. There is a lively fear that 
our stepping out would be the signal for another to 
step in; Italy, it is to be supposed, would not long 
want for an excuse. And none of the Powers, indeed, 
wants its nationals in Egypt left without a foreign 
protector on the spot. But neither are we in a position 
to force more than a minimum of domination on 
Egypt; we cannot and most of us do not wish to rule 
Egypt as we rule Kenya. No British Government will 


ee 


venture a return to the “‘ good old days’; neither the 
Egyptian people nor the British people would stand it. 

It is evident then that we want to stay, and that the 
Egyptians want us to stay, in Egypt. There is no need 
for cant about it. They want us to protect their 
interests, and we want to protect our own, though we 
may legitimately claim, of course, that our main 
interest—the preservation of peace and order—includes 
theirs and the whole world’s. But the trouble is that 
iigypt not only aspires to be, but is, a sovereign indepen- 
dent State; we have solemnly recognised her as such, 
How then are we to make this ingenious fiction ae. 
ceptable to our vassal? That has been the problem 
that has faced us for the last six years. We began by 
running away from the awkward half of it ;_ we pigeon- 
holed the “‘ reserved questions ” for future settlement. 
They were taken out and examined in 1924 by Mr, 
MacDonald and Zaghlul Pasha, but the conversations 
ended in deadlock, and the “ questions’ went back 
to their pigeon-holes. It is a pity they were taken out 
again last year, for they were doing pretty well where 
they were; the intransigence of the Nationalist move- 
ment was weakening, and a little longer period of “ wait- 
ing and seeing ’” might have saved us from the present 
chagrin and anxiety. However, the attempt has been 
made and failed, and the only profit we may possibly 
get out of the failure is the discovery of its cause. We 
are not clear about the opinions of the Wafd on every 
detail of the treaty ; but there seems no doubt that the 
main stumbling block was the army question. Other 
matters, which had been in dispute between Sarwat 
Pasha and Sir Austen Chamberlain, such as capitulatory 
reform, the Egyptian police and the Nile water, need 
not, we think, have caused a final breakdown, and the 
baffling problem of the Sudan had been deliberately 
left out of the treaty. But the British troops were 
more than the Wafd could swallow. Egypt might 
accept complete control of her foreign relations, and 
partial control of her finances and her justice, as the 
price of her protection against foreign aggression. But 
she was not willing to “ legalise the occupation of the 
country by British forces.” 

It is interesting, and a little pathetic, to read in the 
White Paper the efforts of the two negotiators to meet 
the difficulty which one of them at least knew would 
arise over this point. Sir Austen Chamberlain in the 
earliest of the conversations was at pains to impress on 
Sarwat Pasha the inevitability of the occupation. Of 
course, we had never wanted to stay in Egypt, but 
‘‘ circumstances had been too strong for us . . . and 
neither of us could escape from the situation in which 
God had placed us.” Sarwat refrained from making 
the obvious reply that it was not God, but Mr. Gladstone, 
who had begun the military occupation of Egypt, and 
not God, but Mr. Gladstone’s successors, who had con- 
tinued it. He pleaded generally that we should trust 
the Egyptians, and in particular he proposed that the 
treaty should authorise the maintenance of British 
troops in Egypt for the protection of the lines of com- 
munication of the Empire, but that, after a preliminary 
period of some three to five years, “ H.M. Government 
and the Government of Egypt should agree to the dis- 
position of our military forces in Egyptian territory 
the region of the Canal. He mentioned Port Tewfik as 4 
possibility.” That did not satisfy Sir Austen, and the 
final draft, to which Sarwat gave his reluctant assent, 
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provided that we should keep such armed forces as we 
considered necessary in Egypt; that after ten years 
we should consider the question of moving them to the 
Canal zone; that if the two Governments could not 
agree on this point, the Council of the League of Nations 
might be asked to settle it; and that, if the League 
decided against the claims of the Egyptian Government, 
the question might be re-investigated at intervals of 
five years. This, we can well believe, was not a very 
dainty dish to set before the Wafd. References to the 
League of Nations made it no more palatable, for Sarwat 
told Lord Lloyd that “‘ the League meant nothing to 
him or to Egypt.” And the solemn statement in the 
middle of the Article that the presence of these forces 
in Cairo and Alexandria, and wherever else we like, 
“shall not constitute in any manner an occupation 
and will in no way prejudice the sovereign rights of 
Egypt,” must have read like the best joke of the year. 

But is it hopeless to look for any accommodation 
on this matter? Is it really so vital, as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain suggests, that British soldiers should be 
maintained in the capital and other towns in order to 
protect our lines of communication—which means in 
plain English the Suez Canal? Some may question 
whether soldiers are of any use at all for this purpose ; 
the only effective protectors of the Canal would be 
warships at its entrances and aeroplanes along its 
course. But, if troops are needed, surely they would 
serve their purpose in cantonments in or near the 
Canal. For technical reasons it may, no doubt, be 
more convenient to quarter them in the interior; but 
convenience, from the War Office point of view, is 
not the sole, nor even the most important, consideration 
in this case. It cannot be impossible to confine them 
to the Canal region, for the possibility ten years hence 
is envisaged in the draft treaty, and what can be done 
then can be done now. There is no absolute certainty, 
it is true, that even this would satisfy the Wafdists. 
They might refuse to sanction the presence de jure of a 
single British soldier on a single foot of Egyptian terri- 
tory—-especially as they know that British soldiers are 
going to stay, with or without sanction. But there is at 
least a good chance of their agreeing to an occupation 
limited to the line of the Canal. If that would satisfy 
their amour propre, would it not be worth our while to 
propose it? They know, as well as we know, that the 
sovereignty and independence of Egypt is a polite 
fiction, and that it must remain so. But the fiction, 
if it gives us most of the substance, ought to give them 
the whole of the shadow. Until we make a more liberal 
concession in this matter of the troops, there is little 
likelihood of that hearty co-operation that we profess 
to want. Sir Austen Chamberlain says that ‘ Provi- 
dence has decreed a marriage between our two nations.” 
But in marriages decreed by Providence it is not usual 
for the husband to sit with a revolver in each hand in 
his wife’s boudoir. 


LANCASHIRE IN EXTREMIJS 


\ , YE make no excuse for returning again and again 
to the fortunes of the Lancashire cotton trade, 

For what is passing in Lancashire, important 

enough in itself, is also a significant warning of what may 
happen elsewhere unless our captains of industry conduct 
their affairs (which are also ours) with reasonable prudence. 
If the past history of Lancashire can be regarded as a 
series of variations on the theme ‘“ Nothing succeeds 


”° 


like success,” its present plight is rather a fantasia written 
round the opposite theme that ‘ Nothing fails like a success 
that has come to deem itself impregnable and immortal.” 

Lancashire to-day has a problem—the facing of a situation 
so difficult and menacing that even the best brains, working 
in the fullest co-operation, would find it exacting enough. 
But it has not the ghost of a policy. If these best brains 
exist, they are not working together: they have either 
thrown up the task in despair, or are waiting in the indefinite 
and long-deferred hope that their chance will come. 
Of action, taken or impending, to put matters to rights 
there is not a solitary sign. Lancashire is rattled, be- 
wildered, incredulous of its own misfortunes. It can 
see in the future so little of reasonable hope that it is 
reduced to the shortest views. Its leaders are not leading 
—rather is each man scrambling desperately away from 
imminent disaster. It is not even sauve qui peut; 
for disaster is not being avoided, but only staved off for 
the moment. And most men are so busy staving it off 
as to have no time for hard or deep thinking about the 
future. 

Where, at this moment, do matters stand? The 
movement to reduce wages and increase hours seems to 
have been definitely shelved. It is so obvious that it 
could do no manner of good that even the body of employers 
who forced it upon the two big masters’ federations have 
been compelled to acquiesce in its withdrawal. For, if 
the operatives, instead of presenting a firm front, had given 
way absolutely to both demands, what possible difference 
could their yielding have made? It might have reduced 
the economic price of finished cotton goods by one, or 
conceivably two, per cent. How much trade would 
even that have allowed to be recovered ? And how quickly 
would the underselling of desperate employers have removed 
any possible gain to the trade from such a source? It is 
not high wages or a short working week that cause Lan- 
cashire’s troubles. The margin between its prices and 
the world’s prices, for many classes of goods, is far too 
great to be bridged by any cutting of already inadequate 
earnings, or any increase of already more than adequate 
hours. Where is the sense of asking the operatives to 
work fifty-two and a half hours instead of forty-eight, 
when in fact most of them are not working much more 
than thirty at present ? 


In face of universal disapproval, the Lancashire employers 
withdrew their wages and hours schemes, and invited the 
operatives to a new open discussion. Hope revived 
that at last something was to be done to face the real 
troubles. But at its first session the renewed conference 
broke down. Since then there has been a half-hearted 
attempt to reintroduce the policy of organised short-time 
working. This, too, has broken down. Of all the runnings 
to and fro of the past months there has come—nothing 
at all. And the trade, save for the minority that is con- 
cerned with the spinning and weaving of the finer cloths, 
and save for the strongly entrenched and combined finishing 
trades, is coming every week nearer and nearer to wholesale 
and irreparable disaster. 


Why, if this is so, did the Lancashire employers allow 
last week’s conference to break down? Principally, 
we believe, because they dare not face publicity. They 
want an inquiry, but an inquiry without means of access 
to any sort of confidential information, an inquiry designed 
mainly to bring pressure to bear on the one hand upon the 
operatives, and on the other upon the bleaching and 
finishing trades. The operatives, on the contrary, want 
a Government Inquiry, with full powers to take evid- 
ence upon oath, and to drag to light the real causes of 
Lancashire’s intolerable financial confusion. When the 
employers would have none of this, they were willing to 
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agree to an unofficial inquiry, but on two conditions—that 
there should be an independent chairman, and that 
independent accountants should be given access to all 
necessary books and papers. Both these claims the 
employers rejected out of hand. They dare not submit 
their affairs to any sort of independent scrutiny; they 
dare not court the verdict of any responsible outsider 
upon their proceedings of the past few years. 

The employers’ attitude is easy enough to understand. 
Ever since the gross speculative mania of 1919 and 1920 
the great majority of the refloated and recapitalised cotton 
concerns have been reduced to desperate financial shifts. 
They have borrowed and reborrowed, ever more improvid- 
ently; and some at least of them, in their struggle to 
keep their heads above water at all, have been driven to 
highly questionable financial practices, playing ducks and 
drakes not only with their shareholders’ property, but 
also with the loan money entrusted to them for safe keeping. 
The operatives in the industry are large holders of shares, 
and still more of the various forms of loan stock. Things 
will be far from pleasant between workers and employers 
if some of the doings of the past few years are dragged 
ruthlessly to light. Moreover, any inquiry conducted by 
men who really mean business will inevitably bring out 
many facts so damaging to the industry as to worsen 
seriously its immediate position. Shares that are worth 
next to nothing will fall to nothing at all; and the getting 
of further loans, or even of ordinary trading credits, will 
become impossible. In short, publicity, the employers 
fear, will inevitably force on just that black crisis which 
all their efforts are designed to stave off. 

But for what purpose are they staving it off ? That is the 
vital question. If the real position of the trade were on 
the mend, or showed promise of mending with time given, 
there would be an argument in favour of persistently 
ignoring unpleasant facts and carrying on somehow by 
methods which, after a concern has gone bankrupt, are 
liable to be stigmatised as fraudulent. But is there any 
such sign or prospect of recovery ? No ground, save the 
optimism of the world’s Micawbers, has been given for the 
belief that time is on the industry’s side. On the contrary, 
the evidence is all the other way ; for every year the com- 
petition of foreign producers of cotton goods is becoming 
more intense, and Lancashire’s ability to stand up to it 
less in consequence of its own increasing financial embarrass- 
ments. To hush up the truth is not to tide over a par- 
ticularly awkward moment, but to postpone the inevitable 
reconstruction of the industry to a season when it will present 
even more formidable difficulties than it does to-day. 

These facts must be perfectly well known to every 
thinking employer in the cotton trade, as they are to every 
outsider who has followed its fortunes since the collapse of 
1920-1921. The expert commentaries of Professor Daniels 
and Mr. Jewkes, in the proceedings of the London and 
Manchester Statistical Societies, the articles and speeches 
of Mr. Keynes, and the well-informed strictures of Mr. 
Bowker in a newly published volume, all tell the same 
story.* But it is one thing to know a fact, and another to 
admit it as a guide to conduct. And Lancashire, in the 
lump, is still irresolutely refusing to admit that it must 
base its actions upon facts of which it cannot help being 
most unpleasantly aware. It has been used for so long to 
being, almost without effort, top dog in the world’s cotton 
trade that it has become incapable of the constructive 
effort needed for the handling of an unprecedented and 
highly ticklish situation. 

At the root of the trouble is Lancashire’s long tradition 
of self-satisfied individualism. ‘* Each for himself, and the 
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* Lancashire under the Hammer. By B. Bowker. 
8s. 6d. 
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devil take the hindmost” has been for it a creed which 
success has seemed amply to justify. And of late years 
even when the need for close co-operation of the whole 
trade has been evident, the tradition has been too strong to 
be overeome. The organised short-time policy of the 
Master Spinners’ Federation and the better conceived 
minimum price policy of the Cotton Yarn Association 
have in turn broken down in face of the clear opportunity 
they have afforded to the pure individualist of reaping 
a temporary harvest by standing aside and capturing 
the “loyal” employers’ trade. It is not to be denied that 
low prices in the world market have for many types of 
cotton goods been due far more to the competition of one 
Lancashire producer with another than to the foreign 
competition on which the blame is commonly laid. 

That the cotton trade must organise itself in order to 
escape from its present troubles every competent observer 
is agreed. But, even now, when half the mills are seriously 
threatened with bankruptcy, Lancashire does not want to 
organise. It hates the very idea, partly because of its 
rooted tradition of individualist isolation, and _ partly 
because it is clearly necessary for organisation to be based 
on full disclosure of the financial facts, and the absolute 
disappearance of many of the less efficient concerns. Many 
mill directors will lose their jobs, and some their reputa- 
tions; many apparently rich capitalists will have to go 
out into the world naked and uncrowned; many angry 
shareholders and creditors will clamour for belated ex- 
planations when the belated day of reckoning and recon- 
struction comes. 

In face of the entire collapse of all proposals for dealing 
with the situation, we cannot see how the Government can 
any longer refuse to take action. Much of Lancashire’s 
pre-war trade is doubtless gone past recall. But some that 
has been lost can be retrieved ; and what remains can be 
stopped from following it if prompt action is taken even 
now. It would doubtless have been best for Lancashire 
to work out its own salvation; but it has had seven 
years at least in which to make even a first attempt, and 
it has done nothing. It is time for the State to step in; 
for cotton is still by far our greatest export, and the 
collapse of the cotton trade would be an almost irreparable 
disaster for Great Britain. We cannot afford to let Lanca- 
shire go to the devil in its own way; for, if it does, there 
is the risk of its compelling us to go with it. 


ENGLISHMEN IN CHINA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHINA.] 


“In 1890 he went out to China as a member of Jones and Co. 
From that date until his retirement in 1920 his life’s work lay out 
in China and he never came home except for short periods of leave.” 

— Extract from the obituary notice of an old China hand. 


‘| =a are few places where the clique spirit is so 


strong as among the foreigners in China. It 

affects probably 90 per cent. of them, and in many 
cases completely transforms their ideas. A man may 
fight against it for a year or two, possibly as much as 
five years, but there are few who can stand up against 
it for longer. 

Let us take the life of an imaginary man in China—one 
of the average Englishmen coming out to the country. 
He comes out generally with the one idea of making his 
pile and returning home with enough money and influence 
to put him in a class above the one he would have been 
in if he had gone into business in his own country. Cir- 
cumstances have led him to the East, with which he has 
no sympathy, and he only hopes that he can find a number 
of sporting chaps with whom he can get his game of cricket 
or golf. He has been told that the Chinese are queer 
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fish, but that there are some quite decent Britishers, and 
that life is cheap, so that one can have lots of servants 
and go in for things which would be above one’s means 
in England. That is quite probably the sum total of 
his knowledge of China. 

For the first six months or year of his time in China 
he is probably sent to Shanghai, and here he gets his 
initiation into foreign community life. The concessions 
and settlements in China must be very like what the old 
medieval walled cities were. The big ones have their 
own hotels, cinemas, clubs, theatres, cabarets and _ pro- 
stitutes. Outside them is the native city,a dim nebulous 
monstrosity which has no interest except as a possible 
source of mob attack. Sometimes it is necessary to drive 
through it, but the dreadful smells and the stupid native 
population who will always insist on getting in the way 
of the cars are soon left behind with a grunt of relief. 
Very occasionally a foreign-educated Chinese gentleman 
may be asked to dinner (‘‘ He’s useful you know. One has 
to keep in with some of these Chinks”’). Conversation is 
sticky, and the Chinese gentleman (who, according to Chinese 
ideas of etiquette, will not leave till after eleven) is “‘an 
old bore.” Besides these friendly dinners a number of 
interviews with Chinese business men on purely business 
matters take place from day to day. Finally, every 
foreigner has his own boys and coolies, from whom, as a 
tule, he gets his ideas of China. 

Such are the opening years of most Europeans in China. 
During this time they come into constant contact with 
men who arrived in China with great hopes, and have 
since become soured. On all hands they hear the Chinese 
abused. Some men abuse them because they have come 
to the conclusion, after many years in China, that the 
Chinese really are a hopeless people. They have tried to 
give them credit for all their good points, and to overlook 
their bad, but they have found the task impossible, and 
have become firmly convinced of the general hopelessness 
of the country and its people. Then there are others 
who have never considered it possible that a Chinese 
might have some good points about him. These are the 
majority. Their one complaint is that the Chinese are not 
like Europeans. 

All this will seem a gross exaggeration to anyone who has 
not been out to China. Perhaps, too, it is somewhat exag- 
gerated, but the opinions which every Englishman hears 
expressed during the first few years of his stay in China 
are so hopelessly one-sided that they swamp any other 
influence which may possibly be brought to bear from other 
quarters. His life is spent between his office and the 
club. In the former he is surrounded by foreigners as 
equals or superiors and by Chinese as inferiors (clerks, etc.). 
In the latter, except for the servants, he sees nothing but 
foreigners, from whom every night he hears complaints about 
Chinese dishonesty and stupidity, interspersed by stories of 
the day’s work, and by discussions on sport, which is the 
one thing that saves the Englishman in China. It is the 
only alternative to abuse of the Chinese. The people who 
take it up seriously can forget for a time that they are 
out in China, for a football ground in China is much the 
same as a football ground in England. 

We come to the question why the English do so detest 
the Chinese. There are perhaps two main reasons. The 
first is the obvious one that they do not understand them— 
and the ordinary Englishman hates anything he can’t 
understand. There is probably no one in the world with as 
much pride of race as the Englishman—except the Chinese. 
Each thinks the other is ridiculous. To Chinese eyes the 
sight of an Englishman rushing round a playing field, or, still 
more, pacing up and down a room while he is thinking, is 
Simply childish. No Chinese will take any unnecessary 


exercise. To the Englishman the sight of a number of 
Chinese arguing about some trivial matter at the pitch of 
their voices is absurd. No Englishman will make an 
exhibition of himself if he can help it. These are just 
trivial examples, but they may be taken as representative 
of the whole opinion that the British in China and the 
Chinese have of one another. The Chinese are an exasper- 
ating people. There are dozens of bigger matters on which 
the two races cannot see alike, and there are characteristics 
in each which drive the other mad, but it would take a 
whole book to enumerate them. The only point here is 
that without an effort the two countries will never under- 
stand each other. That effort will never be made until 
what is known as the “Shanghai mind’—the spirit of 
walled-in cliques—is broken. One day it will be too late. 
The internal squabbles in China will not go on for ever. 
When the country has settled down, then the Chinese will 
be strong enough to demand the abolition of all those 
special rights to which the British merchant in China 
clings, and to force compliance with that demand. The 
irony of the situation is that the very day for which British 
merchants in China are crying out, when there will be 
stability in China, will be their day of reckoning. 

But there is another and more subtle reason for this 
hatred of the British merchants in China for the Chinese. 
These men came out to China before their prime of life. 
They have spent their best years in China—away from the 
life they would have chosen if they had been rich enough— 
in a land they cannot understand. Some of them came out 
with great ambitions. They were going to build up a big 
business and make their influence felt in a way it could 
never have been if they had stayed in England. They 
would be leaders of society out there,with masses of servants, 
while in England they might never be noticed. And then 
after perhaps thirty years out there they would come back 
to England with enough money to be able to settle down 
comfortably for the rest of their lives. This was their 
plan. What actually happened? After a year learning 
the ropes and doing odd jobs in the head office in Shanghai, 
they were sent off to one of the up-country offices. Here 
they found a small community of men—perhaps not more 
than a dozen. There may have been no women at all, or 
if there were any they were the wives of the head managers. 
All these men have been stuck in this particular spot for 
anything up to two or three years. After the first few 
months they had got on each other’s nerves, and by the 
time the new man arrived they were fed up to the teeth 
with the whole place, and wished to God they had never 
come out. And yet somehow they felt that as they were 
the only white men in the district they must stick together, 
even though they really detested each other. And so they 
have vented the whole of their disappointment on the 
Chinese, and sat together over the fire talking of home, 
comparing it with China and the Chinese people, and cursing 
the day they ever thought of coming out to the East. 
Thus the Chinese come to stand for the cause of all their 
disappointment. 

Thus, added to the lack of understanding between the 
two countries, there is this false, but almost inevitable, 
association in the minds of the British in China between 
their disappointment and the Chinese people. Taken 
together these two constitute the beginnings of misunder- 
standing, and time does the rest. One generation passes 
it on to the other, and gradually it accumulates till at last 
it becomes almost impossible to break away from it. 

It may be asked ‘“* Why the British ?”” What about the 
* other foreigners in China.” The writer has taken the 
British as an example, principally because he has seen more 
of them than of other foreigners in China. There are 
probably other foreigners in just the same condition as the 
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British, and some may even be in worse. But the British 
are less adaptable than the Japanese and the French, and 
lack the superficial bonhomie of the Americans which 
overlies all their dealings with the Chinese. Besides, the 
British are undoubtedly the most important group of 
foreigners in China at present. There are competitors now 
in the Chinese markets, but they have not yet ousted the 
British. Whether they will ever do so is another question, 
and the answer to it may depend to a large extent on whether 


or not the “‘ Shanghai Spirit ”’ can be dissipated. J. D. 


D 


AVING mastered the ABC of driving a car, we 
come to the letter D. D, as you know, is for 
Damnation, Danger, Death, Double Declutch, 

Dismay, Don’t, Dolt, Dunderhead, and Dziggetai, the wild 
ass of Central Asia. E is for Ease, Ecstasy, Expert. I 
hope to get as far as this in the alphabet some day, but 
I am still, I confess, at D. Do lenjoy driving? Honestly, 
Ido not know. A few weeks ago I thought, ‘“‘ How pleasant 
to go out into the country, and feed one’s eyes on the 
beauties of field and wood and hill! ’’ Well, I have driven 
into the country several times, and so far I have seen nothing 
but the surface of the road a few yards ahead, kerbstones, 
red triangles, torches, A.A. men, and cross-roads. Some 
day I may write a book called The Cross-roads of England. 
They are the only part of the landscape of which I have 
recently had any experience. And to my mind they are an 
infernal nuisance. Never does the hand of the speedometer 
creep round to a point that seems to make life worth living, 
even on an arterial road, but the sign of a cross-road catches 
the eye and one has to slow down out of charity to possible 
fools. The only pleasure I obtain from them is the pleasure 
of recognition. ‘‘ Ah,” says the man at my side, “ this is 
the cross-roads where you lost your engine twice. Do you 
remember how the A.A. man laughed ?”’ or “ This is the 
corner you took at thirty miles an hour. Lucky nothing 
was coming the other way, or we should have had a crash,”’ 
or “* Now we're coming to the hill where that chap shouted 
at you for not speeding up or letting him pass.” There is, 
indeed, scarcely a road on which I travel that is not made 
more real to me by some little piece of history. Some- 
times I have not known why the people were shouting, but 
my companion and I both remember the places at which 
they shouted. 

London streets, too, are becoming as rich in memories 
as arterial roads and country lanes. The Bayswater Road 
will always seem beautiful to me because of the great red 
face that I saw framed in the back window of a saloon-car, 
beetroot-coloured with maledictions that, alas! I could not 
hear. I had heard the horn of the man’s car blowing for a 
long time behind me, but I was too busy saving the lives of 
pedestrians to attend to it, and I might have been a pedes- 
trian myself from the look of hatred he cast back at me. 
If I go on driving I must get a piece of coral and wear it 
as a charm against the Evil Eye. The man who accom- 
panies me, being of an excitable disposition, and also 
pathetically loyal to my driving, resents the misbehaviour 
of these blasphemers in saloon-ears, and it is as much as I 
‘an do to keep him from standing up in the car and shaking 
his fist at them. As it is, he makes gestures of defiance and 
disgust from his seat and mutters bitter ironies that, alas! 
are wasted on their objects. For the most part, however, 
he is too busy shouting directions to me to have much 
breath to waste on my rivals. ‘ Keep out, keep out,” he 


cries, “* you were nearly into the ’bus that time.” ‘* Non- 
sense,” I reply, “ I had at least an inch to spare.” “* Now, 


slow down,” he says, “ the policeman’s holding up his hand. 
Slower, slower,” he all but shrieks: ‘* you’ll be into him.” 


a 


““ Not a bit of it,” I answer him. ‘“* My foot’s on this brake 
all right.” ‘*‘ Now get ready to go into second. Now 
speed up. Away with it. Away with it. Now third. Now 
top. You must learn to get away faster, or you'll hold y 

the traffic. Don’t worry about the dog. It'll look after 
itself. Turn round the next corner. Woa! Woa! Yoy 
mustn’t go round a corner like that. If a bobby had seen 
you, you might have got into trouble. Take care of that 
nursemaid. Slower! Slower! You missed her all right, 
Now you're coming to a hill. Speed up. Speed up. Tread 
onit. Tread onit. Give her plenty of gas. That man’sg 
fool coming out of a side street like that. If you hadn't 
kept your head there would have been a smash. Now 
second. Away with it. Now third. Nowtop. You must 
let that clutch in easier. Here’s another traffic block, 
Slower! Slower! You really will get into trouble with the 
police some day if you don’t begin to slow down sooner, 
Look at that poor bobby’s face. He looks as if he had seen 
a ghost.” “* But,” I protest, “‘ I have never run into any- 
thing yet except a gate.”’ “‘ Now second,” he cries. “‘ Away 
with it. Quicker! Quicker! Now third. Now top.” 
And so on, till my left leg and arm are aching with declutch- 
ing and changing gears. 

I had not, I may say, realised that all this business of 
changing gears was necessary when I consented to learn to 
drive. If I had, I should have remained a pedestrian for 
the rest of my life. Knowing nothing of machinery, I had 
a notion that the whole art of driving consisted in avoiding 
objects, and that if one knew how to use the steering wheel 
and the brake, one would know enough to enable one to 
drive from London to Land’s End. I have found, on the 
contrary, that, while driving along Oxford Street, I have 
to work as hard as a stoker, and that gear-changing involves 
me in more physical exercise than I have ever voluntarily 
taken in my life. Nor can I forget it even when I turn out 
the lamp and try to go to sleep. As I lie in bed the muscles 
of my left leg and arm keep twitching as they take part in 
imaginary gear changes, and the horrid music of “ Now 
second. Now third. Now top. Tread on it. Tread on it,” 
continues to rattle in my brain. Peace descends on me 
only when I imagine myself on that long arterial road on 
which for the first time I experience the joy of seeing the 
speedometer pointing to forty miles an hour. Particularly 
sweet was the little bump on the down-hill road at which 
the car rose like a jumping greyhound. That was not 
mere driving: it was flight like a swallow’s. If only one 
could do that sort of thing in Oxford Street! But, at 
thought of Oxford Street, the gears begin changing again 
in my brain, and the ‘* Now second ” symphony resumes its 
‘acophonous iterations. 

Yet even in Oxford Street I have one happy memory, 
It is a memory of angry lorry-drivers shouting. They 
were shouting behind me, and apparently shouting at me. 
My companion stood up in the car to look round at them, 
and, knowing his excitable nature, I was afraid that he 
was going to take part in the shouting. “ For Heaven's 
sake, don’t answer them,” I said to him, for the possibility 
of being mixed up in a blasphemy contest made my blood 
run cold. It is my policy, when I hear shouting from 4 
lorry, to look neither to the right nor to the left, and, so 
far as is possible, to wear the appearance of a waxwork 
figure. “It’s all right,” chuckled my companion, ** they 
began by cursing you for not letting them past, but now 
they’re cursing each other. They’ve been racing, and nearly 
had a collision and now they’re at it hammer and tongs. 
Gladly would I have paid a shilling a word to hear what 
they were saying, now that I knew that they were not saying 
it about me. But the noise of London traffic reduces the 
eloquence of lorry-drivers to the level of the inarticulate 
roars of sea-lions and of faces made by elephants. Why 
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people shout most loudly in circumstances in which their 
shouts are most inaudible, it is difficult to say. One would 
imagine that people who wish to express their opinions 
of each other in the noise of motor traffic would, if they 
had any sense, imitate the tic-tac men at race-meetings, 
and learn to converse by waving their arms, lifting the hat 
by the back of the brim, wagging the ears and slapping the 
chin. The language of Shakespeare is obviously useless 
for the purpose of conveying one motorist’s opinion of 
another motorist to the other motorist. During the past 
few weeks I have heard man after man making himself 
hoarse telling me what he thought about me, and, except 
from the tone of their voices, which is always the same, I 
have had no means of knowing whether they were speaking 
in praise of me or being critical. Not one articulate word 
has reached my ears. All that I can be sure of is that 
they are taking notice of me, but whether they are cheering 
or booing I have to guess. 

On the whole, I think motorists are a patient and 
good-humoured race. I have had some quite heavenly 
smiles from motorists I have missed. But there is one 
motorist in a thousand—or is it in a hundred ?—who would 
never be tolerated if he were a pedestrian. We do not see 
pedestrians during the worst of the rush-hours glaring at 
every other pedestrian as an obstructor of the traffic, or 
hear them roaring their opinions of each other as they try 
to pass one another on the pavement. Pedestrians know 
that a few seconds do not matter. Motorists, who have 
far more seconds to spare, behave as though you had 
robbed them of their watches if you make them lose a 
second. Pedestrianism seems to make for equability of 
temper; motoring for hysteria and tantrums. 

The secret reason of the excitability of motorists is, I 
imagine, that scarcely any of them know how to drive. 
Major Segrave estimates that the number of motorists who 
can really drive is about two per cent., and the companion 
of my drives would, I am sure, put it even lower. Whether 
in the country or in the town, he comments on most of the 
other drivers on the road. When he is not saying to me, 
“Now second. Away with it,” he is staring at another 
car and saying: “A rotten driver,” ‘‘ That man can’t 
drive,” “* That fellow’s a public danger,” ‘* He ought to be 
locked up.’ Once a day, perhaps, a driver meets with his 
approval, and he says enthusiastically, ‘‘ That’s the first 
good driver I have seen to-day.” To me, whose ears are 
aching with the objurgations that have been hurled at them, 
these words of his are as honey. I love to hear him say 
sarcastically, ‘“* A learner,” ‘“‘ A woman-driver, thought so,” 
or, angrily, “*‘ That man’s a fool.’ Little by little I hope 
that I, too, shall learn the language of criticism. Indeed 
Ihave begun already. The other day I criticised a police- 
man at point duty, and when he came towards me threaten- 
ingly, said quietly to my companion, “* It was his fault.” 
That, I think, showed a proper spirit. As the policeman 
hesitated and said nothing, however, my companion ex- 
plained his hesitation in another way. ‘He sees you're 
only a learner,” he said in a sympathetic tone. Still, 1 had 
criticised a policeman for having made the wrong sign, 
and had given him a look. Anyhow, the ’bus and I did 
not run into each other. 7 W 


THE PROBLEM OF ENGLISH 
WHEAT 


N all directions farmers have been turning wheat land 
to pasture; some of them have written to the 
papers in praise of their own action. If you ask the 

average man, who is gregarious by instinct, why he has 
done this thing, he will tell you that wheat is not a paying 
‘top, the price being bad and irregular; while if you 


pursue the question and want to know why the price is 
bad, the chances are that the reply will not be quite coherent. 
Yet if we examine the problem carefully, we shall find that 
the present state of English wheat prices is due to several 
causes and that some of them might be controlled. 

At present not more than ten to twenty per cent. of the 
bread flour used in this country is from English wheat, and 
many of those millers of the ports, who have reduced to ruin 
the old wind and water mills of our countryside, go for 
months without grinding a sack of the home-grown variety. 
Yet we have at least one kind of wheat, Yeoman, which 
will make first-class loaves and has been recognised for 
several years past as being equal in all respects to the 
foreign hard wheats. Why, then, is it not raised more 
extensively ? The reply is that farmer A. has grown 
accustomed to plant a certain variety, and farmer B. 
favours another, and farmer C. uses a third, and they 
are not concerned to consider what produces the loaf that 
the housewife demands. 

Another cause of trouble in our wheat supply is the con- 
ditions of marketing. Asa rule, there is a glut immediately 
after harvest when millers are able to buy at low prices. 
After this comes a season of diminishing supplies, ter- 
minating in a summer-time shortage. English wheats are 
not graded; foreign wheats are. The buyer knows that 
the bulk of corn from overseas will be equal to the sample : 
the man who goes to market and buys off the farm has no 
guarantee that is really worth anything. Moreover, in 
seasons like that of 1927, the moisture content of the 
wheat is very high, it may rise to 25 per cent., and unless 
the miller is prepared to use the grain at once he must be 
very careful in his handling or, when the time comes to 
grind, he will be faced by a heavy loss. Foreign wheats do 
not carry a heavy burden of moisture. The problem is a 
serious one. A suggestion has been made that artificial 
drying would help, but this would involve either the 
farmer or the miller in considerable expense, and if the 
millers had to meet the cost of drying their home-grown 
purchases they would probably prefer to rely upon the corn 
they buy direct from the ships. 

There is no doubt but that the extended use of Yeoman 
wheat would enable the English loaf to take a welcome 
place on our tables, because the flavour of what we grow at 
home is beyond all doubt unapproachable and, if I remember 
rightly, Sir Rowland Biffen is of opinion that this quality 
is due to the time that the plant remains in the ground. 
Slow maturity is always associated with good flavour. 

Where biscuits are concerned Yeoman wheat is not re- 
garded with favour—our manufacturers finding it too strong 
—but the ordinary English varieties make the best biscuits 
and there is no reason why any foreign wheat should be 
used, the advantage in price being very small, and the price 
of biscuits still absurdly high. The flour used by the house- 
wife might be all English; here again Yeoman is not 
suitable but other kinds will serve, and this is a strong 
argument for those who would like to see the import of 
flour made more difficult. To bring in whole grain is quite 
another matter. In the first place we have not enough of 
our own, and secondly the offals of the corn are kept in 
the country ; but where foreign flour is concerned it does 

undoubtedly compete unfairly with the English farmer, 
and tends to lower the price of wheat. It has been shown 
beyond doubt that our heavy head of poultry—we have 
more fowls in England and Wales than we have human 
beings—can be fed entirely from English fields. We grow 
the large white grain that poultrymen like, and even Rivett 
wheat which thrives so well on the heavy clays of East 
Anglia is of great feeding value. Mr. Engledow, of the 


Cambridge School of Agriculture, one of the authorities on 
this question, has pointed out that to supply our home 
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needs, apart from the all Yeoman loaf and the bread-flour 
blends, we could employ a million acres in growing wheat 
for puddings and cakes, five hundred thousand acres for 
feeding our chickens, eighty thousand acres for biscuit 
trade (this is probably slightly under-estimated), and 
about six thousand acres for cereal breakfast foods,—let us 
say sixteen hundred thousand acres in all. This, as stated, 
does not include the loaf, whether it is all English or a 
blend, but it shows the possibility of employing sixteen 
hundred thousand acres for home consumption alone. 

In 1918 we had over two and a half million acres down 
to wheat in England and Wales, and in 1926 the acreage 
had fallen to less than one million six hundred. Since 
then, we know that it has suffered further reduction, and 
the returns for the present year will show a marked decline. 
It follows that, leaving bread out of the question, we have 
not a sufficient acreage of wheat yielding, say, thirty-two 
bushels to the acre, to satisfy needs in a market that no 
foreigner should be allowed to touch. Let it be granted 
that for bread-making in bulk, hard corn, like the Manitobas, 
is necessary until we can grow sufficient of Yeoman and 
kindred sorts, but it is clear that under existing conditions 
we are opening markets to foreign competition quite 
unnecessarily. 

Let us turn for a moment to the breakfast cereals that 
are now so popular. Shredded Wheat is the product of 
an American Corporation but is made at Welwyn by a 
branch factory; Australian wheat is used because of the 
moisture of the English variety. There seems no reason, 
apart from initial expense, why English corn should not 
be dried here. Puffed wheat and barley are made at 
Ware, but the grain must be pearled before it is puffed, 
and this pearling is done in Scotland, presumably with 
imported wheat, though British would do quite well. 
Vitawheat, Bisk-O-Rye and Ryebisk are foods put on the 
market by two of our leading biscuit manufacturers, 
but there is no reason to believe that they are made from 
English corn or that they need be made from foreign 
varieties. Our English millers are suffering from the 
persistent import of flour, much of this coming from 
Australia. It may be presumed that if the attention of 
manufacturers could be drawn to suitable home-made 
varieties for breakfast foods they would not refuse to 
give them the preference, but here, as elsewhere, our 
corn trade is in a chaotic condition, and, although everybody 
realises the danger involved in the passing of wheat from 
our fields, it is nobody’s business to interfere. 

If any suggestion should be made that there is here a 
matter for State intervention, foolish people would raise 
a cry of socialism, and it may be presumed that that 
inept body, the National Farmers’ Union, would feel that 
its dignity was hurt. Yet surely we have in England at 
present a very clear case for the establishment of a Wheat 
Board, a body charged with enquiry into the conditions 
and faults of production, the difliculties attending mar- 
keting and the best ways of drying, grading, and storing 
wheat ; with a view to the extension of the market and a 
reasonable preference for the home-grown kind ? 

At present the farmer tends to rely entirely upon market 
returns. If these are good enough, he carries on with 
wheat; if we have a bad summer like that of 1927, with 
unending rain and a difficult harvest, he is apt to decide 
that wheat growing can never again be a paying proposition 
and that it will suit him better to put his cornfields down 
to grass. Yet we have splendid wheat soil over vast 
tracts of English land, we have wonderful varieties of wheat, 
and it is possible, in the expert opinion of Sir Roland Biffen, 
that the average production of this country may be raised 
to forty bushels per acre. There is at least a prospect 
of diminishing supplies for export from the United States 


and Canada, so that although wheat production is at 
present under a cloud, that cloud is likely to lift. The 
need of the time is for wise direction because, in the long 
run, those farmers who maintain wheat production wil] 
make money, and those who turn to grass land cultivation 
will surely find that market rings and milk combines wil] 
skim the profit off anything they produce, leaving the 
best of them little more than a living wage in return for 
their hard labour. 

The tendency of the hour to turn to intensive grassland 
cultivation is not good. We have more milk than ever, 
but the demand does not appear to be overtaking the 
supply, our cattle are increasing in numbers, but they 
are not meeting the competition of South America and 
elsewhere. In a good summer, even at present prices, 
the arable farmer may be heard to admit in intervals of 
loud complaints that he has not lost money on his cereals, 

8. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE ZINOVIEFF LETTER AND THE 
NEXT GENERAL ELECTION 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to briefly supplement your remarks 
on the above topics ? 

1. It is remarkable how many members of the Labour Party 
cling fondly to the idea that the Zinovieff letter was responsible 
for the overwhelming Tory majority in the House of Commons. 
It is the duty of all who consider the Tory Government as a 
national disaster, to recognise that while undoubtedly the 
Zinovieff letter greatly increased the Tory vote, it could not 
have been the reason why only 46.3 per cent. of the votes 
throughout the country secured 68 per cent. of the seats. The 
cause of this was that in so many constituencies the Liberal 
and Labour candidates pushed one another out, and so allowed 
the Tory to win by a minority vote. 

2. You point out how desirable it is that the situation in the 
House of Commons after the next General Election should be 
considered. Such consideration should emphasise the urgency 
of avoiding these suicidal triangular contests. Many Labour 
euthusiasts assume that anyhow a Labour majority will be 
assured ; but this should be denounced as_ irresponsible 
gambling. Even those who regard Liberals as no better than 
Tories should appreciate the fact that it is worth while displacing 
fifty Tories by fifty Liberals, if it also means that another 
fifty Tories will be displaced by fifty Labour members. And 
this argument will appeal more strongly still to those numerous 
members of the Labour Party who admit that Liberals are more 
progressive and helpful than Tories.—Yours, etc., 

Bury, Lancs. G. W. S. 
To the Editor of Tur New SvaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Can the Zinovieff letter be truly described as “ not 
really important at all,” in view of the fact that the plot woven 
round it was responsible for the return of a reactionary Govern- 
ment at a time when it was just the wrong sort of Government 
to have ? 

Does not the story reveal that there are forces at work to 
prevent political democracy working out to its logical conclusion 
in a Labour or Socialist Government? Did Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald really receive fair treatment at the hands of the 
permanent officials at the Foreign Office? And are we not 
entitled to know to what extent we are being ruled by the forces 
behind the Capitalist Press ? 

A fresh investigation might at least reveal sufficient of the 
truth to turn out the Government which discredited political 
democracy by using such methods to obtain power.— Yours, etc., 

Ipa M. CowLey. 

[When we said that the Zinovieff letter was not really impor- 
tant we were referring to its contents, not to its effect. That 
effect was certainly important—though not nearly so important 
we think, as some people seem to suppose, for Labour was 
obviously at that moment doomed to defeat with or without 
the letter. But in any case the milk was spilt three and a half 
years ago, and there is less than nothing to be gained by crying 
over it now. No inquiry is needed to show that the publication 
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was an electioneering dodge, for that is quite frankly and glee- 
fully admitted by Mr. Marlowe himself. As for the loyalty of the 
Foreign Office officials Mr. MacDonald has over and over again 
publicly repudiated the suggestion that he has any reason what- 
ever to suspect them of having acted from improper motives. 
They were obliged to act quickly if at all, and if the result was 
unfortunate that was certainly not their fault, for the letter 
would have been published in any case.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE “TRUTH ABOUT CANADA” 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Doubtless others of your readers, with a less personal 
reason than my own, will wonder at your curious idea of fair 
play which allowed you to print Mr. E. J. Soulsby’s second letter, 
attacking me, in your issue of March 3rd, while refusing to print 
my letter sent you on January 10th, of which he complains. I 
sent a copy direct to the Editor of the Ottawa Citizen—who was 
kind to me on a visit there last summer, and who is keenly 
interested in immigration—as it would thus reach him about 
a fortnight earlier, owing to mails, than if he had waited to see 
it in a British publication. It appeared in Ottawa as a “ copy 
of letter sent to Tur NEw StTaresMAn, needless to say, and not 
“as if from ” your columns, as you imply in your note to Mr. 
Soulsby’s letter. . . . .—Yours, etc., 

Geneva. 

March 4th. 

[No question of “fair play ” arises. We did not print Mr. 
Stevenson’s letter of January 10th either because we had no 
space or else because we did not think it worth printing—it is 
impossible for us now to remember which. On the other hand, 
his unusual action in sending an advance copy of his letter to the 
Ottawa Citizen may have led many of our Canadian readers to 
suppose that it had appeared in our columns. ‘The way in which 
it was printed in the Ottawa Citizen was certainly calculated to 
lead any ordinary reader to make that assumption. It was there- 
fore necessary for us to print Mr. Soulsby’s letter to remove a 
misunderstanding created by Mr. Stevenson’s action.—Eb. N.S.] 


D. A. STEVENSON. 


, 


LORD CURZON 


To the Editor of TutE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your reviewer’s notice of the Life of the Marquis 
Curzon prompts me to send you a personal experience which 
may not be without interest as showing that he was not 
necessarily repellent or offensive in his manner to strangers 
or subordinates. I only met him once. I had occasion to 
take two French cartoonists to see him. Our arrival on the 
doorstep at Carlton House Terrace preceded that of Lord Curzon 
by a few seconds. He opened the door with his latchkey and 
conducted us through a dust-sheeted hall. Anticipating the 
meeting with some trepidation, my intention had been to 
present the French artists and withdraw, but finding that 
Lord Curzon seemed to take it for granted that I would remain, 
I did so, and enjoyed a most entertaining half-hour. The 
Frenchmen understood no English and Lord Curzon seemed 
disinclined to talk French. Instead, while being sketched, he 
regaled me with a ceaseless flow of reminiscences and comments, 
ranging from memories of his first mission, as plain Mr. Curzon, 
to an Eastern potentate, for whose benefit he equipped himself 
with a Wardour Street uniform and decorations, to criticisms 
of the present King for wearing a bowler hat and driving 
through Midland industrial centres in a motor-car when the 
crowds expected to see somebody in a crown, together with 
some remarks on the processional value of elephants. Thus 
encouraged, I grew bold enough to interject a few comments 
in the hope of drawing him still further, and he responded 
instantly. He was most approachable and extremely amusing, 
and it is probably because he differed so totally from my pre- 
conceived notions of him that I remember this interview of 
fifteen years ago so vividly to-day and have ever since thought 
of him with kindlier feelings.—Yours, etc., 

P. OF. 

Quality Court, W.C.2. 


THE ABOLITION OF DOGS 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It should be pointed out to the abolisher of the dog 
that the question is not one merely of utility and hygiene as 
against mawkish sentiment and misplaced maternal affection, 
and that his opponent is, no more than himself, an indiscriminate 
lover of other people’s dogs. 

As a nearly parallel case, the most enthusiastic motorist may 
well dislike the cars of his fellow enthusiasts and regret the 


increasing enormity of the pest, whether in town or country. 
But the very logical and moral conclusion that he should abolish 
his own car is instinctively ignored, because his pleasure in 
rapid motion and new scenery, and in that beauty and efficiency 
of the obliging instrument which may even justify the existence 
of another man’s car, is fundamentally wzsthetic—and perhaps 
the more highly prized by him if his indoor pleasures are not so. 

In the same way the * dog lover’s *’ pleasure in his own, or any, 
well-bred and well-kept dog is mainly an wsthetic pleasure in the 
beauty, and the subtle, and often comical, expressiveness of a 
mysterious creature. It is comparable to that which thousands 
of people receive at the Zoo, where their moral sense that wild 
animals should not be confined is countered by this zsthetic 
pleasure, and the resulting conviction that they should at all 
events not be abolished. 

The case of the car is further related to that of the dog, since, 
in the days when Englishmen used and loved horses, their 
pleasure in animal life was so widely diffused that your ‘ recently 
evolved *’ correspondent would never have dared to launch his 
campaign against the dog. 

The trouble, both with dogs and cars, is that there are too 
many of them ; that some are more obviously superfluous than 
others ; and that a reasonable solution of the problem would be 
at once rejected as Utopian.—Yours, etc., 

A. ROMNEY GREEN. 

25 Bridge Street, 

Christchurch. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Vulliamy deserts the diet and ends the controversy, 
which he so ably initiated, on the plea that no case has been 
advanced for him to answer. But hasn‘t he himself provided 
the answer by admitting it is the owner who is responsible for the 
dog’s offensive habits? It seems to me that he illogically presses 
for the extermination of the dog when he ought to be agitating 
for the reform of its owner. He suggests that the * loyalty ” 
of the dog is on a similar plane to the loyalty of the parasite. 
I can see no intelligible parallel, as we are quite obviously the 
voluntary host of the one and the involuntary victim of the 
other. Condensing the co-ordinated wrath of your correspon- 
dents, it is clear that the major cause of complaint is the filth 
which ‘ uneducated ” dogs liberally distribute on footpaths 
and pavements. 

Mr. Glover covers the whole ground admirably in the con- 
cluding six lines of his letter where he pleads not for extermination 
but for control. It is true he refers to the dog as a “ reservoir 
of filth,” but in varying degrees that epithet is of universal 
application. Where the dog’s tuition has been pursued assidu- 
ously from infancy to adolescence, there is not any likelihood 
of him in adult life violating any one of the settled canons of 
canine etiquette. He is fastidious about his tuilet, mechanically 
constant in habit, orthodox in practice and will desert the 
footpath or pavement to preserve the comfort and cleanliness 
of pedestrians. 

Mr. Butler argues that the “ fund of affection” is limited, 
implies that Nature has provided us with a fixed quantity. and, 
owing to this limitation, the more there is released for dogs the 
less there will be available for our unfortunate fellow creatures. 
The truth surely is that the person who sacrifices himself for a 
dog’s comfort will make greater sacrifice for his fellow creatures. 
—Yours, etc., Jas. GOLD. 

27 Elmbank Crescent, 

Glasgow. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. C. E. Vulliamy seems to 
flatter himself that as no one has written in favour of the reten- 
tion of dogs, his position is unassailable. 

If, by a strange oversight you permitted to appear in your 
journal a letter on literature, art or music written by somecne 
who palpably had no knowledge of his subject, your readers would 
wonder at your action, but would take no notice of your corres- 
pondent. 

To some is given an understanding of literature or of art or 
of music, and to some is given an understanding of dogs. To be 
without one or another of such understandings may be a loss, 
but it is no crime, so I trust I show no disrespect to you, Sir. 
if in the opinion of those who count the friendship of dogs one 
of the great pleasures of life, the printing of Mr. Vulliamy s 
letter was procf that you had not received one of those four 


gifts. 


c 
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One does not need to be a T. W. Crosland to manufacture some 
sort of indictment against literature, art, music or dogs, but to 
arouse argument it must be done with some comprehension of 
the subject.— Yours, etc., W.L.M. 

Foxlydiate, Redditch. 

March 12th. 


[W. L. M.’s facts are wrong, and his analogies false. We have 
printed any number of letters in defence of the dog. Those 
who lack appreciation of art or literature or good music are never 
obliged to come in contact with them. Naturally we do not 
agree with Mr. Vulliamy, but why on earth should we on that 
account refuse him a hearing ? If we were to print a letter from 
a misogynist advocating the abolition of women—as we surely 
might if it were well enough written—should we thereby lay 
ourselves open to a charge of inability to appreciate “* the sex ”’ ? 
Our correspondent’s final paragraph would seem to imply that 
Mr. Vulliamy did possess “* some comprehension of the subject,” 
for certainly his letter has aroused argument enough. We have 
not been able toprint a fifth of the letters that we have received. 
No correspondent has been in favour of Mr. Vulliamy’s extreme 
programme of “ abolition,’ but a great many have advocated 
some restriction upon the keeping of dogs in cities, and the 
abolition if possible of the lap dog.—Ep. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am fond of dogs and I look at this question from their 
point of view, having long been of opinion that it is downright 
cruelty to animals to keep them in London or any large town. 
They require freedom, space and exercise if they are to live 
healthily. This is practically impossible for them in any large 
urban area, consequently our pavements become an insanitary 
disgrace. Some day the communities will wake up to the 
amount of disease propagated by them and to the uncleanly 
functions required for their attention.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. HeNperson, Admiral (Retired). 

3 Onslow Houses, S.W. 7. 

March 12th. 





To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—While agreeing with many of your correspondents who 
recommend the regulation of big dogs and little dogs in towns, 
may I put in a plea on behalf of the dog-owner who, by reason 
of circumstance, personal limitation or other cause, is compelled 
to live a life of comparative solitude ? Such a life tends, even 
in the sensitive, to produce a habit of self-centredness, and a 
gradual elimination of social sympathy. The presence of a 
living creature making some demands and giving a good deal in 
responsive friendliness has a real function in keeping alive that 
give-and-take of interest and affection which seem so necessary 
a part of the normal person’s well-being. As to habits—a little 
trouble for a few weeks in puppyhood will make a dog as regular 
and careful in his habits as any other living creature, including 
man.— Yours, etc., “* Crusoe.” 


THE REVIEWING OF PATENT 


MEDICINES 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 


Sir,—The interesting article on ‘‘ The Standardisation of 
Foods” in your last issue adds significance to a point that has 
already been raised in the Press. Leta bad, foolish, or improper 
book find its way to the market and the whole community of 
literary critics will deal with it honestly and severely. ‘But 
books seem to be the only articles of commerce that come in 
for any healthy criticism. 

In the case of so-called medicines, appliances and artificial 
foods, almost anything short of the more deadly varieties of 
arsenic can be blatantly advertised and sold to the gullible public, 
without a single word of criticism or protest anywhere. Of 
course, there are strong vested interests that are affected, but the 
common good deserves some consideration. For every shilling 
wasted on a worthless novel, there must be pounds squandered 
on quack cures and pseudo-medical rubbish.—Yours, etc., 

107 Weston Road, 

Stafford. 
March 12th. 


B.S. Summens. 


[There is a certain difficulty about this excellent suggestion, 
because many newspapers derive a very large revenue from the 
advertisement of patent medicines, and when the British Medical 
Association a few years ago issued two small volumes called 
Secret Remedies, containing authentic analyses of most of the 


best known patent medicines, they received very little notice in 
the Press. We have long been in favour of the “ reviewing ” 
not only of patent medicines, but of articles of all sorts that 
are offered for sale ; and there is no reason why such reviewing 
should not be as honest as (on the whole) is the reviewing of books, 
But since we do not receive “* review copies ” of these other things 
we cannot easily turn our principles into practice.—Eb. N.S,] 


CAR INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STATESMAN, 


Str,—An insurance company has taken exception to my 
remark, on p. 640 of TH—E New Statesman for February 25th, 
that no adequate allowance is made for reduced risk if a car is 
laid up during the winter. The actual allowances vary, but 
the non-tariff companies (to quote an example) usually hold 
the car covered against fire and theft during idle periods of 
a month or more, and extend the insurance period by half 
the time for which the car is idle. 

Adequacy is naturally a matter of opinion ; but I have often 
had occasion to obtain quotations for slight modifications of 
the standard “full cover for twelve months” policy. My 
experience, alike with tariff and non-tariff companies, has always 
been that (a) the company faces no extra cost bar postage in 
such cases, (b) the company charges an extra pound or two. 

lor example, the company which complained of my statement 
charges 75 per cent. of any annual premium for six months, 
cover ; 7.e., if the annual premium on a given risk is £10, £7 10s. 
is payable for six months’ protection.—Yours, etc., 

R. E. Davipson. 


Miscellany 
THE DEVIL’S JOKE 


T happened when the Devil was paying one of his 
visits to Paris. The Devil, to be sure, visits other 
big towns ; but very often he goes to Paris to have 

a chat with those ugly devils who look down from the towers 
of Notre-Dame. And one day, after he had been viewing 
the city from the top of the North Tower, and just as he 
had satisfied himself that all his affairs were still being 
varried on properly, the great idea came to him. 

A splendid idea it was, and he grinned with all his 
wicked-looking teeth as he thought of the fine trick he 
would play upon the Parisians. And, that very evening, 
when both the Louvre and Notre-Dame had shut their 
doors for the day, in the twinkling of an eye he changed 
the Venus de Milo with Our Lady of Paris. And there 
in the Cathedral stood Venus, and there in the Louvre 
stood our Lady with her Babe in the crook of her arm. 

* * * 

In Notre-Dame, Saint Joan was the first to see the dread- 
ful change; for she stands very near Our Lady. How 
she was astonished! And at once she went over to the 
opposite aisle and told Saint Denis, and then both of them 
came and stared and stared at the pagan woman. 

They did not mind her naked body, they were far too 
sensible to trouble themselves about that. It was her 
face that troubled them. 

** Look,” said Saint Joan, “she hasn’t a simple face 
that simple folk could trust. It’s not even a wise face. 
She seems to rely upon no one but herself. And how 
scornful she looks, the poor people could not possibly say, 
‘Venus de Milo pray for us. And Our Lady, our pitiful 
Lady, wherever can she be?” 

Saint Denis frowned, and was silent for a few minutes. 
3ut he was a much older saint than Saint Joan, and very 
wise, and at last he said: ‘‘ This is a most extraordinary 
affair, a thing unheard of, and I cannot understand it; 
yet I feel sure there’s no need to worry. Many years ago 
—long before they made you a saint, my dear Joan— 
another pagan woman was brought in here. Ah! it was 
a sad sight, for she took her seat up by the high altar, and 
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thousands of mad people worshipped her for a single day. 
That woman did alarm me, but this woman here won’t 
win a minute’s worship from a single soul. Besides, an 
idea comes to me that Our Lady of Paris is not quite helpless, 
she will know what to do, there’s no need for us to worry.” 

And then Saint Joan and Saint Denis went back to their 
places to wait for the morning. And the colours slowly 
faded out of the Rose windows, and the cathedral grew 
greyer and greyer, then darker and darker, until at last 
the Rose windows, like great faded eyes, looked down into 
a vast cavern of gloom. 

* * * 


Now very early the next morning the Devil, who leaves 
nothing to chance, thought he would make quite sure that 
his devilish joke was ready to explode. 

And first to the Louvre where so many of his old friends 
had found their last home in the world. The doors had 
not yet been opened, and the halls were quite empty : 
strangely empty the Devil thought, for some of his old 
acquaintances were not seen in their accustomed places. 

At last he stood in the corridor of Pan, and looking 
straight through to the room at the end, he saw just as he 
had expected, Our Lady of Paris with the Divine Child in 
the crook of her arm, standing on the pedestal of Venus. 

But what was that great crowd doing there, that bowing 
and kneeling and shrinking crowd ? 

He rushed forward. Ah! what a sight—the Gods and 
Goddesses, and all the people of Olympus worshipping their 
new Lord. The dancing Satyr had come dancing in from 
the next room, but now he stood very very still, with a 
strange trouble on his face. And there was Psyche— 
Psyche who so much had feared cruel Venus—iooking 
up at our Lady and stretching her arms towards the smiling 
Babe. 

Bacchus and Silenus were there, and although they had 
turned away and stood in the far end of the room, it was 
plain to see what shame they were feeling. A cluster of 
Nymphs and Fauns crowded round the pedestal and with 
startled eyes looked upon a deeper and more lasting love 
than they had known. There too, was wise Minerva, 
kneeling ; and what a height of wisdom she reached now. 
Even splendid Apollo had come, but his harp was thrown 
to the ground, and he stood with bowed head: humility 
was a strange discovery for his proud spirit. And Diana— 
the chaste Diana—how she loved this mysterious stranger 
as chaste as herself, and how she envied her the joys of 
motherhood. Many many more were there, and as the 
Devil looked on, it was awful to see his fury, though not 
one of his old acquaintances paid him the least notice. 

At last he could stand the sight no longer, and once more 
he went to the full length of his powers—for the Devil 
is kept on a chain although it is a long one—and in the 
twinkling of an eye, there was a change; and again Venus 
was on her pedestal, looking down the corridor of Pan, 
and again Our Lady stood in her own Cathedral, holding 
in her arms the Divine Child, who had conquered all the 
Gods and Goddesses of heaven, and all the powers and 
peoples of the earth, by the strongest thing in heaven 
and earth, by Divine Love. J. W. FEAVER. 


Music 


A CONCERT FOR ONE 
AS far as I am aware no musician has ever made a 


candid confession of shame as a public performer, 
and yet one cannot help thinking that some 
musicians must have found the trial of mounting a platform 
and making an open exhibition of their emotions irksome, 


if not shameful. We generally assume that the giving 
of public concerts is a natural activity which has always 
been practised and always will be practised; actually, 
however, it is quite a modern development, and a few 
hundred years ago there were no public concerts and no 
public concert halls in Europe. Secular music was once a 
communal affair, but it was communal in the sense that 
men made music together, not in the sense that they 
gathered together to listen to others making music. And 
there are reformers who declare that what is wrong with 
modern music is precisely this, that it has become specialised, 
and that the people now pay to be entertained by the 
experts. A similar accusation is occasionally brought 
against the public which supports football and other sports. 
Sport, like art, is a human activity which has become 
specialised so that the artists and the sportsmen are pro- 
fessionals just as engineers and doctors are. Yet there is 
a difference and a significant difference. It is doubtful 
whether any large proportion of the public which attends 
football matches consists of men who have never in their 
lives played a game of football. Even I, who would as soon 
listen to a bad pianist as see a football match, have played 
football. I also doubt if you could find among the audience 
in a concert hall more than one or two who had never 
attempted to sing, or to play any musical instrument. 
It is clear that our enjoyment of the performance of the 
specialist depends to some extent upon our knowledge of 
what he is doing, and it is no doubt true that when the 
general public becomes indifferent to the work of any artist 
it is because the gulf between them has grown so wide that 
the ordinary public no longer sufficiently understands 
what the artist is doing. 

This is the reason why the artist is always so anxious to 
bring the public along with him, to familiarise the public 
with what he and his fellows are doing, and it is the only 
valid excuse for the publicity which the artist seeks for his 
art. But the true artist seeks it for his art and not for 
himself, and that is why he is always anxious to preserve 
the cultural traditions and to have national galleries, 
national theatres, municipal orchestras and so on. For if 
the public is kept in touch with the finest minds of the past 
it will have less difficulty in understanding and enjoying 
the new work which is being done. That is the theory. 
It must be admitted, however, that it often breaks down 
in practice, and that the enjoyment and understanding of 
the work of the past seems to inhibit or prevent under- 
standing of the work of the present. It is probable, 
however, that this is a fault intrinsic to the individual 
minds and not to be attributed to the influence of past 
culture upon them. To support this we have the fact 
that the most enthusiastic admirers of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Brahms and Debussy were other musicians, 
their contemporaries, who had been brought up on the 
music of their predecessors. 

The pianist, therefore, who gives public recitals is 
bringing the public to the treasures of the past to which 
they may not possess the key. When Mr. Schnabel plays 
the later Beethoven sonatas to us we are given an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy something which we could not otherwise 
have enjoyed or even known. And unless we know these 
sonatas of Beethoven we are, from a musical point of view, 
in a position similar to that of the mathematician who is 
ignorant of the calculus or of boys kicking a ball aimlessly 
in a field who do not know of the game of “ Soccer” or 
“ Rugby.” But when it come to the presentation to the 
public by one individual of such works as Beethoven's 
last sonatas, in which such a wealth of human intellectual 
and emotional experience is organised, the strain is so 
great that the executive artist comes at last to shrink from 
the ordeal. I believe that Mr. Schnabel plays in — 
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very reluctantly, and I am not at all surprised at this. 
Few of us are capable of understanding what an effort is 
needed to rise to the level of the experience expressed in 
these last sonatas of Beethoven. In all great works of 
art the life of the man has entered, and this life cannot 
be grasped by a mere intellectual process of—in the case of 
music—reading the notes. The reader must bring a 
corresponding life, if not a corresponding experience ; and 
just as Whistler rightly declared that he charged not for 
the day’s work which went to the picture but for the lifetime 
of experience which went to the picture, so when Mr. 
Schnabel plays Beethoven it is with a lifetime of experience. 
And this experience is nothing but the artist’s whole life, 
it is not a mere practical facility in playing the pianoforte 
or in handling a brush—at least not in the case of great 
works of art, which are great just in so far as they contain 
something more than facility. It is, therefore, quite 
intelligible that the pianist should shrink from the ordeal 
of expressing himself so intimately and profoundly in public. 
And this, I believe, is the reason why there are so few good 
pianists. Those who can play week after week, month 
after month, year after year, in public with ease and 
assurance can do so only because they are really giving 
the public nothing at all. Hence all these keyboard 
virtuosos, these Friedmans and Rosenthals and Moisei- 
witsches ! 

Anybody who has ever lectured in public will know the 
feeling of shame that one has afterwards when it is all 
over and one realises that one has bared one’s mind before 
hundreds of strange people. This feeling comes partly 
from the dislike of putting oneself in a superior position, 
of standing alone upon a platform above an audience, and 
partly from the dislike of speaking, except in the most 
superficial manner, when one is in the presence of strangers 
or in a public place. 





And [ am not sure that the reason why a great executant 
and improviser like Beethoven was forced to become a 
composer was not simply that what he had to say was too 
profound and intimate to be expressed, except privately, 
in solitude upon his manuscript, when he could give free 
reign to his thoughts undistracted by the presence of other 
people. Beethoven came to dislike intensely playing 
before people, and in the last ten years of his life would 
never do so except rarely to a few intimates. I believe 
that every man of great sensibility must inevitably come 
to behave in the same way, and if this is so it means that 
we can never get the best from any great artist in the 
concert hall. 

There is one reservation to be made. A public concert 
hall is more private because more general and remote than 
a drawing-room, and the distance between the performer 
and the public is great enough—with the aid of reduced 
lights—to help the artist to forget that there are a number 
of men and women listening to him. It also helps him to 
consider these individuals as un amorphous mass of distant 
humanity almost as remote as the audiences of the past 
or the future. But individual artists will have their 
individual difficulties in these matters, and one cannot 
generalise truly for all. For my part, however, it is true 
that I can with difficulty listen to music in a private 
drawing-room. The musical parties given in London I 
find, as a rule, detestable. In the first place the music is 
generally bad, but, even when the host or hostess has 
shown discrimination in the choice of artists, they have 
not shown it in the choice of guests. It is an outrage to 
throw pearls hefore swine, but it is one of the commonest 
outrages to be committed in London to-day, and I look 
forward to the time when we shall all learn to have a 
proper sense of values in these matters. 

In the meantime, one finds that the happiest of one’s 


musical experiences come accidentally. The other day | 
was passing through a small town in Buckinghamshire, 
I went into an excellent second-hand bookshop with a 
friend who was looking for a three-volume Moxon Shelley, 
when suddenly I heard above me someone playing the 
pianoforte beautifully. It was bright sunshine in the 
street outside, the little town was almost empty, and [ 
stood and listened to this unknown person playing Chopin 
and Debussy with a smooth, sensitive touch and a light 
gaiety of expression that was enchanting. And it was 
enchanting because the pianist was playing for herself, 
utterly unconscious that anybody was listening. 


W. J. TURNER. 


Drama 


THE PLAY OF THE SEASON 


R. J. VAN DRUTEN’S play Young Woodley 
was discussed here some weeks ago when 
it had been performed only by a private 
Dramatic Club and was still under the 

Censor’s ban. Now that it has been licensed and is 
being given to the public at the Savoy Theatre, it 
deserves perhaps a brief further notice. It is an 
astonishingly good and moving play—though nothing 
about it is quite so astonishing as the Censor’s quite 
incomprehensible original refusal to license it—and 
there are passages, especially in the third act, where 
those of the audience whose eyes are perfectly dry 
must surely be in a minority. It is sentimental in 
the best sense of that word. That is to say, it represents 
with wonderful subtlety and accuracy all that a 
normally sensitive young Englishman means by the 
word “love ”’—a certain mixture of sentiment and 
passion which is probably, in the essential proportions 
of its composition, quite peculiar to this island. This 
play might possibly achieve a certain success in 
Germany, but in no Latin country, one imagines, would 
it stand a chance of being understood at all. For the 
Latins take these things in a much simpler fashion— 
like the Vining of the play—they understand many 
sorts of subtlety, but not this particular sort with its 
passionate, almost Werther-like, sentiment and _ its 
quite perfect purity. 

Incidentally, the play offers the most accurate 
picture of the atmosphere of an English Public School 
that we remember to have seen—far more accurate, 
for example. than the greatly and unfortunately over- 
praised Loom of Youth. In that there was fundamental 
misrepresentation ; in this the misrepresentations are 
comparatively trivial and do not affect the main 
theme. Certain aspects of the cloistral life are neces- 
sarily over-emphasised for the purposes of the stage, 
but it is an over-emphasis which does not falsify 
the general effect of the picture. The only really 
false incident is where the young hero picks up @ 
common table-knife, holds it concealed for a minute or 
so, and then rushes to plant it in the breast of his 
tormentor. That is absurd. In the first place, such 
a knife would inevitably break before it had penetrated 
even the outer clothing of the villain. In the second 
and much more important place, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that an English Public School boy, to whatever 
lengths or depths of indignation he were moved, would 
ever dream of employing such a weapon—even a useful 
one with a point. The knife is not and never has 
been an English weapon. It has no place at all in our 
instinctive ideas of fighting or even of killing. A 
Public School boy, moved to the most monstrous and 
murderous anger, would never think of picking up @ 
cummon table-knife. He might lash out with his 
fists, he might pick up a chair wherewith to smash 
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his tormentor’s head. We could believe even in his 
using a Deringer; but a knife—never! It is not 
done ; and any boy who did it would ipso facto qualify 
himself by so obvious an abnormality for incarceration 
in an asylum for homicidal lunatics. In a Latin 
schoolboy it might not mean lunacy, but in an English 
schoolboy it certainly would, because it would be an 
act done in opposition to every one of his natural 
instincts and inhibitions. 

But this is not really a fault in the play. It is only 
a little piece of “ machinery.” If Woodley had used 
a chair or an iron golf-club—as he well might—the 
result would have been the same, though his gallant 
murderous intentions might have got less easily 
across the footlights. The idea is all right—he 
did want to kill Vining, and that momentary 
desire and its consequences are a necessary part 
of the drama. 

It is altogether an admirable play. Perhaps the 
only English play during the past decade with which 
it can be compared in point of actual and effective 
dramatic power is Miss Clemence Dane’s Bill of Divorce- 
ment—an achievement which Miss Dane unfortunately 
has never since approached. We must hope that Mr. 
Van Druten will more adequately fulfil and enlarge 
the remarkable promise of this play. The acting is 
extremely good. Whether Miss Frances Doble is as 
adequate to the part of the Housemaster’s wife as 
was her predecessor in the private performances may 
be an open question, but there is no doubt at all that 
she plays it very well indeed, quite as well as it need 
be played. The piece deserves and should have a 
long run. No one who is interested in the possibilities 
of the modern English theatre can afford to miss 
seeing it. In any case it is bound to be a success 
because those who have seen it will not be able to 
help talking about it; and that is the way real successes 
are made. 


R. B. 


Art 
FOUR EXHIBITIONS 


ESPITE the impetus given to the manufacture of 
1D) statues by the presumed necessity of com- 
memorating the war in various shapes of bronze 
and stone, the art of sculpture in England is in a deplorable 
condition. The ugliness of our public memorials and the 
dullness of the sculpture-rooms of our museums are probably 
excelled in America alone. But there is the consolation 
that our only three sculptors of importauce— 
Messrs. Epstein, Dobson and Gill—are, in their individual 
ways, as admirable practitioners of their art as any to be 
found abroad. The slow and careful labour of the last, too 
rarely shown to the public view, is now to be seen at the 
Goupil Gallery. It is the first time that his work has been 
exhibited in suitable quantity for its appreciation since the 
completion of his much-debated ‘‘ Stations of the Cross ” 
at Westminster Cathedral; and for the first time it is 
possible to realise the existence in this country of one of 
the greatest living sculptor-craftsmen. No hyperbole of 
enthusiasm could exaggerate the fact that Mr. Gill stands 
with very few peers as a carver in stone. He knows his 
medium as the most-accomplished musician knows his 
instrument. The surface and line of his figures are pure 
delight, and the stone beneath his chisel becomes 
as malleable as clay. Workmanship could go no 
farther, 

But, unfortunately, though the means of expression are 
consummately handled, the actual statement is of a 
lamentable poverty. Mr. Gill indulges in the weakest and 
easiest decorative motifs; his personal voice is drowned 


beneath innumerable echoes. The Egyptian, the Byzantine, 
the Gothic, the Mestrovician—all these different methods 
are imitated with tiresome repetition. We are confronted 
with a collection of up-to-date antiques and Bond Street 
ornaments. In a wealth of languages, Mr. Gill explains 
that he has nothing to say. The two entirely satisfactory 
works in the exhibition—and they are worth going a long 
way to see—the large Hoptonwood stone torso ‘* Mankind ” 
and the titanic pinewood ‘‘ Caryatid ” happen, indeed, to 
say nothing at all. They are craftsmanship at its 
perfection, and no more. But, more than all the diluted 
pietics in the rest of the room, they establish Mr. Gill’s 
right to serious regard. 

The Leicester Galleries are at present occupied jointly 
by Mrs. Laura Knight and Mr. Mark Gertler. Mrs. Knight, 
who was recently elected A.R.A., will do honour to that 
august body. Her work has the necessary solidity, the 
adequate popular appeal, and the tentative up-to-dateness 
of Academy “ pictures of the year,’ the Academy view of 
the times being usually ten years behind them. Her 
Orpenesque negroes and the theatre studies, with their 
careful avoidance of any suggestion of Toulouse Lautrec, 
will appeal to the public which regards jazz as the highest 
form of art and anyone connected with the stage as a 
pillar of society. But the execution is so neat that one 
may be justified in the hope that Mrs. Knight smiles 
indulgently upon her public. It would seem, on the other 
hand, as though Mr. Gertler were frowning upon his. 
Every element of emotional feeling or wit has been 
painstakingly rejected—for it is impossible to think that 
Mr. Gertler has become incapabie of them—from these 
forbidding canvases. The colour is crude and inharmonious, 
except when it attains to the tonal unity of linoleum ; and 
the drawing, in the case of the portraits, seems deliberately 
clumsy. The room gives a painful impression of over- 
strain, of strength emphasised into brutality, of great 
technical ability exercised over nothing. This is, no 
doubt, only a phase of Mr. Gertler’s development, an 
unfortunate, but passing, encounter with the chimera of 
the abstract. The “ Portrait of the Artist’s Mother,” 
painted in 1924, shows that his deviations are worth 
bearing with, in the hope of what his great gifts may yet 
produce. 

At the Paterson Gallery (5 Old Bond Street), Mr. Geoffrey 
Nelson shows some landscapes of the South of France 
characterised by remarkable independence and originality. 
He has assimilated Cézanne without being led away by 
him, and, unlike too many of his contemporaries, has not 
forgotten the lessons of the impressionists. The liquid 
depth of his intense light and shade, suddenly accentuated 
by a note of vivid colour, blends technical accomplishment 
with true lyric rapture. Besides their appearance, he has 
caught the mood of his scenes with real feeling. It is 
painting which gives legitimate pleasure, and Mr. Nelson 
will be justified in the popularity he has a good chance 
to gain. 

At the Lefevre Galleries, Mr. Jan Strang shows a 
collection of etchings which reaffirms his acknowledged 
mastery of this particular medium. He has infused a 
distinct personality into this very impersonal branch of 
art, where most are content with mere exhibitions of 
technique. An extremely sensitive response to the spirit 
of place and a swift grasp of essentials make his work 
salient among the thousands of niggled plates laboriously 
scratched by the average etcher. A banal proficiency is 
not rare in this medium, but such superiority as 
Mr. Strang’s is an exception. His plates of romantic 
Europe, pastoral England and—perhaps best of all— 
London should be seen by all who consider etching a 
restricted art. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. GEORGE MOORE’S next novel will be about 

ancient Greece. It is almost finished; it has 

a beautiful name. He read me a few pages of 

it. It will, I anticipate, have about it something of the 

glittering peace of a gently-moving sea on a misty summer's 

morning. And the story? I shall not divulge that. You 

may be certain that the incidents will change and melt into 

each other as gradually and inevitably as clouds, and 

that you will not be able to say if the charm is due to sim- 
plicity or sophistication. 

* * * 


In Hail and Farewell he has handled the stuff of memory 
and managed time with an originality which, though no one 
has observed it, anticipates, in one respect, Proust: he 
often gets his effects by ignoring chronology ; in the middle 
of the story of his connection with the Irish theatre, he 
will introduce memories of his childhood. Reverie dictates 
his method, and he has perfected in this book a style which 
is a fine net “‘ for the capture of dreams, memories, hopes, 
aspirations, sorrows, with here and there a secret shame.” 
It has, too, the advantage of being beautifully lucid. I 
think we must reckon among Mr. Moore’s best creations the 
figure of Edward Martyn. I have amused myself by 
picking out all the pages referring to him in the two parts, 
Ave and Salve ; every touch adds to his reality, and although 
he appears and disappears at considerable intervals there 
is no repetition. The figure is one of excellent solidity and 
endearing oddity. The imagination plays round him 
with a charmed and detached affection. He is the most per- 
fect foil for the figure of the writer, who if he does not 
spare his friend’s foibles never conceals his own. Mr. 
George Moore is ill, but he is very near the end of this new 
novel, only to such a conscientious craftsman to be very 
near the end of a book is to be still far from having finished 
it. And has he ever finished ? The last edition of The 
Brook Kerith contains improvements. Lately, his books 
have been beside me at night, and it is only late at night 
that a literary journalist has a chance of reading slowly. 
I have been reviewing his achievements. No, that 
implies too systematic and purposeful a study of them; 
I have been re-reading, here a bit and there a bit, in one 
book after another. To remind myself what he has done ? 
Yes, partly, but chiefly for my own pleasure. I have, 
without bothering to conclude, come to two conclusions : 
in the first place, that in the heroine of Esther Waters he has 
created a character which is as complete as any character 
any novelist has created, and one which is of permanent 
interest (I have found that Esther Waters interests people 
who are not literary just as much as those who are); and 
that he has produced two books which have no exact parallel 
in English literature. The Brook Kerith is not only a 
beautiful book, but there is no other book like it; and 
Ave Atque Vale is unique, too, of course, in a different way. 
Mr. Moore never strikes us as a very vigorous inventor, and 
yet he is a discoverer. He has done new things ; his books 
are peculiarly his own. He has explored quietly. He has gone 
his own way in the leisurely fashion of one following an old 
track, and yet all the time he has been a path-finder. 
It is not, however, his originality I wish to discourse about. 


* * * 

Let me take first his handling of tragic and pathetic 
situations. With what perfect and moving moderation he 
has managed the last meeting, only to part again, of Abélard 
and Héléise. She was counting in the kitchen the coins 


which the nuns of her convent had collected that day, when 
the door opened and a monk stood on the threshold : 
On seeing that she did not recognise him, for he stood against 

the light, he raised his hood, and the surprise was so great that 
for a moment she felt like dying, and leaned against the wall 
gasping, to fall into Abélard’s arms at last. Neither could speak, nor 
were words needed ; it was enough for each to know that each was 
with the other. So thou hast come at last, broke from her sighing 
lips. So thou hast come, she repeated and checked the words on 
her lips: After nine years, for she was now waking from her almost 
swoon and would not have the sweetness of this meeting jarred 
by any word that he might apprehend as a reproach. Is it thou, 
Abélard ? Is it thou ? she repeated, clinging to him as if afraid 
that her senses deceived her and that the illusion might pass, 
leaving her alone in the nothingness she dreaded. Yes, it is 
Abélard, and thou art Héléise. Those words came again to her 
lips: Why didst thou stay away so long ? but she checked them 
instinctively, almost without being aware of them, so great was 
her ravishment ; and still speaking out of it she passed her hands 
through his hair, drawing tresses from his face. Grey hair! she 
said, and this time the words broke from her: Why didst thou 
stay away? A long story that is, he answered, smoothing her 
hair. 

This is the prelude to a talk which is most beautifully 
managed, during which she ministers to her tired lover, 
bringing him wine and drawing off his worn shoes. What 
is remarkable is that the emotion is conveyed without 
any attempt on the writer’s part to rise in the scale of 
intensity. The effect of intensity is produced rather by 
a diminuendo. Her questions draw from Abélard, not at 
first an account of the terrible revenge and mutilation which 
his enemies had inflicted on him, (Héléise had heard the 
rumour and it was the real reason of his absence) but 
an account of the persecutions he had undergone as a 
heretic, of his preaching and his school of disciples, of the 
ideas for which he had fought, and their importance. 


Héléise heard Abélard start out with an argument in a way 
that she recognised as characteristic of him, and knowing him as 
well as she did, Héléise did not seek to interrupt the flow of logic 
which he could not restrain, so natural was it to him. he heard 
many quotations from Saint Paul, and the case he made out against 
his accusers was an excellent one. But why does he put himself 
to all this trouble, she asked, to prove himself to be in the right 
before one whose heart cries always: thou art right, and known 
by me from the beginning, since thy voice called me out of myself ; 
and now, listening to the thrice-beloved voice, she regretted 
nothing, for she knew how that the story he was telling her was 
the story of a man to whom a thought was more imperative than 
health or wealth or glory. Wherever there is great love, there 
will also be found pity and she apprehended more clearly than 
ever that the man whose destiny she had accepted as hers could 
spare no faintest shade of his thought. His thought is himself, 
and next to his thought, I come, she said, and fell to listening 
once more to the beautiful voice and to the abundance of words 
that had led half the world away, herself more than any other. 


A lesser artist would certainly have made the lover forget 
his thought, forget to be ‘ himself,’ and how much less 
moving that would have been. 

* * * 


The story is nearing its end; their child has gone: 
they will never have another; they must part. And soon 
we reach the beautiful last sentence : 

There were still some miles to ride before they reached the next 
village, and Abélard and Héléise rode immersed in the sad_ belief 
that their lives were wasted and that their last hope was heaven. 
Abélard believed in heaven, therefore Héléise believed, and, united 
at last, they rode to Troyes, thinking how they were to live out 
the last few years that remained for them to live, thereby gaining 
an immortal happiness, the letters germinating in their minds 
as they rode, hints of them appearing in their talk as mile after 
mile went by. 

* * * 

Whistler once frightened Mr. Moore by turning to him 
and suddenly saying: ‘“‘ You care about nothing except your 
writing.” It is an indictment, implying an almost inhuman 
degree of detachment; no wonder he was alarmed. But 
many kinds of sanctity are inhuman; Mr. Moore is a saint 
of the life of letters, 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Promised Land. By Ladislas Reymont. Knopf. 2 Vols. 
15s. 

The Bullfighters. By Henry de Montherlant. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Kopper Kettle. By Irene Styles. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Etched in Moonlight. By James Stephens. Macmillan. ‘7s. 6d. 


These are all studies of life, but the writers, like artists copying 
the same model, see it very differently. Mr. Reymont produces 
a vast canvas of dye factories, M. de Montherlant a stylish 
picture of a bull ring, Mrs. Styles studies her characters in 
the rock pool of an arts and crafty tea room, and Mr. James 
Stephens collects the tragedies of tenements and street corners 
and conceals or emphasises their grimness by his delicate and 
literary style. Etched in Moonlight is the most ambitious of 
these books because the stories in it are concerned with the 
minimum of vitality which is necessary to support life, and 
not the maximum. We know now more or less accurately 
how much can be got out of life at its fullest moments, there 
are many books that record, like watermarks, the heights of 
intelligence or passion that we reach on the flood tides of our 
being, but the ebb, the backwash of existence, reveals a world 
of flats and mud whose details, not only a love of life, but a 
highly-trained observation of it, are necessary to perceive. 
The love of life is often not an indication of vitality but the 
reverse, just as it is the languid vultures that collect round the 
red meat and the bull that feeds quietly on grass. This fact 
should make the reader distrust the epic ring of so 
many modern books, and be quick to detect the patient envy 
of the anemic lurking beneath the apparent virility of a full 
blooded style. Generally the richness of an author’s imagination 
should vary inversely to the poverty of his subject. Flaubert 
was at his best magnificently describing the arid, and Stendhal 
when aridly describing the magnificent. Both learnt to choose 
the settings that contrasted most profoundly with their style. 
This only Mr. Stephens has succeeded in doing but, in any case, 
the reader should beware of bulls. Books about these animals, 
especially in France, are becoming a fetiche: they are almost 
the emblem of the surréaliste school. France is the only 
country that has introduced the bull fight (at Aix, for instance) 
in recent years, but this can not be taken as a proof of war-like 
spirit as it is almost always carried out with Spanish matadors. 
Again, it is important to distinguish between the aficionado, who 
gets the pleasure from the matador’s passes that we derive 
from late cuts or professional billiards, and the bull fight snob 
who is only trying to convince himself that he is manly, and who 
is almost invariably a Parisian with an Andalusian hat. The 
Bullfighiers is an admirable specimen of a certain class of French 
literature, the glib much travelled imagiste variety which has 
had some success over here. M. de Montherlant, ‘* maladif”’ 
and springy, is almost a caricature of the futilitarian school. He 
is interesting because he has pushed the sophisticated and 
sentimental travel snobbery of modern France further than 
any other writer of his clique. ‘Tout ce qui est atteint est détruit ? 
-Pas nous mémes! me cable Morand, d’Amérique. Je lui 
renvoie, d’Afrique: ‘Hélas... Ah, cher Morand, vivement 
le tombeau. L’institut Pasteur est vaincu. Nous n’aurons 
plus besoin d’antisepsie.”’ 

It would be impossible to collect into one paragraph more 
of the inherent vacuity of these comedians. Ah, cher Morand, 
vivement le tombeau! Yet in the incorrigible sophistication 
of Montherlant there lies a certain charm; no one could be 
more naively sceptical, and the frank sterility of this feverish 
traveller, with his ‘“‘ malheur d’avoir sa liberté,’ is more 
engaging than the treacly analogies of Girandoux, or Morand’s 
too cursory determination to be monarch of all he surveys. 

The Bullfighters, however, is a very entertaining novel. It 
describes the trials of a young Frenchman who goes to Spain 
to take up bull fighting as an art, only at first to find it non- 
existent and finally to succeed at the cost of disappointments 
in everything else. There is only one bull fight in the book 
and the interest lies in the pictures of Madrid and Seville, and 
of the spring days among the herds on the plains by the Guadal- 
quivir. The whole preliminary processes of being a bull fighter, 
the quality of Andalusia, and the difficulties of Spanish courtship 
are brilliantly described with a great deal of wit and insight. 


What spoils the book for the English reader is the wealth of 


facile imagery and the preposterous invocations of Mithraism, 
zodiac symbols, and anything which goes to prove that no 
human affection can equal the mystic love with which the 
matador despatches his foe. It is exactly this Freudian leakage 
in the story which makes one doubt the genuineness of the 
author’s *“ aficion,” as tenderly citing classical anologies from 


Mithras to Pasiphae, the hero finishes off his dear enemy, 
though scarcely then consoled, for those who love bulls must 
not expect to be loved in return. The first half of the book, 
before the mysticism congeals, is the best, and gives a true 
picture of the South of Spain. It is well translated and in that 
especial vein of modern French idiom which it is so difficult 
to translate. It would be interesting to analyse the connection 
between travelling, the vocation of this group of writers, and 
the terrible profusion of slick and unconvincing images which 
they display. Like sea lions catching fish, they at first entertain 
by their deftly fielded similes, but as the string of unwanted 
images mount up, nothing grows more vexing than their con- 
scious smartness, and the capacity of the metaphors themselves 
for being always apt, and never illuminating. This is an 
amusing and intelligent, but rather tiresome book about Spain. 
** Jassiste avec terreur 4 moi-méme,” says M. de Montherlant 
elsewhere, but it is hard to see of what he has to be afraid. 

The Promised Land is a very different book and belongs to the 
domain of romantic realism, of the grand—the terrible, treated 
in the grand way. The Promised Land is the city of Lodz 
in the eighties—the town of factories and starvation and easy 
fortunes to which the neighbouring peasants wend their way. 
The book is a fierce satire on the industrial system, on the 
octopus of a town that swallows up its gaping admirers, on 
the millions that perish disappointed, and the millionaires that 
succeed, only to be disappointed too. As a novel, The Promised 
Land is not very different to Zola, it possesses no qualities greater 
than those of any good story in this “ epic of industry ” school. 
What makes it interesting is the contrast between the cruel, 
greedy, relentlessly material life of the huge factory town, and 
the faith and simplicity of the Poles who maintain the ideals of 
an older civilisation all around it. The book is a medley of 
nationalities, Jews, and Poles, and Germans, and we see one 
man escaping from the welter of cruelty and dishonesty for a 
hundred that go in. The hero is a Polish nobleman striving 
hard to be a man of Lodz; he succeeds, but at the cost of every 
other kind of satisfaction. It is, perhaps, the triumph of the 
book that it convinces us, not only that 90 per cent. of those 
who try to make a fortune ruthlessly will not succeed, but that 
eight out of the remaining ten will have lost in the process all the 
faculties which would have enabled them to enjoy it. The 
range of women characters is as great as that of the men, and 
there is room in the book for every kind of love and complication. 
It would be dreary if it happened in a new country, but is saved 
by taking place in the centre of a Slav civilisation. It is 
encouraging to see that England, which fathered the industrial 
system on the world, is now the only country not to be impressed 
by it, and while Berlin and Moscow rival America in their 
adoration of machinery, we no longer produce grim and 
powerful two-volume epics on the glamour and terribilia of our 
coal owners. It is hopeless to look for the surprises of life in 
the annals of the factory and the dramas of the slag heap, but 
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there is a certain satisfaction in feeling that they are authentic- 
ally modern, that they make more noise and take up more room 
every day of the year, and that if it is sentimental to deplore 
them, it is grimly ironic to enjoy the lover’s optimism of 
millionaires and peasants as they gravitate towards the spider 
buildings by which they will be destroyed. The translation is 
good and brings out all the gloom and vitality of late Victorian 
city life, there is a list of characters and pronunciations at the 
end, but Lodz itself is not included, though it is the hero of the 
book, and the most unpronounceable of all. 

The Kopper Kettle is a long and touching love story, and little 
else besides. The hero and heroine meet as art students when 
they are eighteen and the love story is taken up to when they 
are twenty-five. In the meanwhile they have gone through 
almost every crisis of intimacy and passion, and the few from 
which, by the composition of their natures, they are excluded, 
the heroine’s cynical brother and deep sleepy actress fiancée are 
able to provide. The course of the affair is very well followed, 
the quarrels are almost too like life as are the ragged, untidy 
shifts by which they are brought to an end. It goes to prove 
that it is impossible to create a work of art out of personal 
relations, and that any long friendship will be an amateur and 
bungled business ; there is, however, a grace and tenderness that 
arise out of the very bungling like scent from bruised leaves and 
are denied to one’s misfortunes in any other branch of affairs. The 
Kopper Kettle is apt to be facetious and sentimental, but is the best 
of several recent love stories, which only illustrate that it is impos- 
sible to make a good novel out of the course of the average affair. 
The unhappiness of these lovers in fiction soon becomes a load 
to the reviewer; they seem to follow bim with the clumsy 
expectancy of hungry ducks, looking at first alike, but in reality 
quacking their separate woes. Wa! Wa! She is still waiting 
in the empty tea room. He has walked savagely through the 
streets since midnight. She loves him, and yet she kind of 
hates him. Wa! As far as one can predict, heroines seem to 
be getting browner and heroes sparer and worse mannered. 
Child-like at heart, they are outwardly cynical and unfeeling, 
and though not good looking, they have striking hands whose 
long fingers are worn and bony from being run through their 
rebellious hair. 

Etched in Moonlight is a volume of short stories told in a 
delicate, sometimes rather affected style. They at once obtain 
the hearing which anything so well written must procure, and 
reveal a tragic insight into life which needs only the slightest 
of material to obtain its effects. Mr. Stephens seems trying 
to find out the lowest percentage of spirit and curiosity with 
which a man can live and seems appalled by the degradations 
he has discovered —* Life flowed on. Three years of that slab 
of nonsense which he called life went by,” relates the author 
with gusto, and plunges further into his analysis of the abject. 
All the stories are good, some rather in the manner of Celibaie 
Lives, others more purely Celtic pieces of poetic imagery. The 
style is lyric and precise, and admirably suited for this kind 
of story. The subtlest is that of a manager who enjoys discharg- 
ing members of his firm, till he comes up against a man who 
threatens to thrash him, then resigns of his own free will and 
turns out to have a large private income. The subtlety lies in 
the conclusion, for the poison does not act at once : 

In a week the matter was only remembered as a curious episode ; 
in a month it was forgotten, and he had sacked two other men. Yet 
when six months had elapsed he had not discharged anyone else, and 
thereafter he rarely dismissed any. 

But two years passed before he resigned a position in which he 
took no further interest, and in which, he considered, he was leading 
the life of a donkey. 

Here style and observation leave as deep an impression of 
the vanity of business as The Promised Land can convey in 
over 600 pages. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


THE GERMAN SEA RAIDERS 


Emden. By Prince Franz Joseru oF HOHENZOLLERN. Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. 
The Sea Devil: The Story of Count Felix von Luckner. By 
Lowe. Tuomas. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
The German sea-raiders had a great chance during the war— 
a chance that was denied to their opponents—and it is only 
decent in us to admit that they were prompt to take it. The 
exploits of the Emden, the Moewe, the Wolf, and the sailing ship, 
Seeadler, will long be remembered as among the most gallant 
adventures of our time. Mr. Lowell Thomas, in a burst of 
journalistic enthusiasm, compares his particular hero, von 
Luckner (of the Seeadler) with ‘*‘ Drake and John Paul Jones,” 


and also with “‘ Captain Kidd and the Barbary Corsairs.” But 
whether or not we may think it possible that any one man 
should resemble so many totally different types, it is, at any 
rate, true that all the German raiders had this one point in 
common with Drake and Jones—that they owed their immunity 
very largely to the fact that their powerful enemy—in Drake's 
case the Spanish Fleet, in theirs the British—happened to be 
much occupied elsewhere. 

They suffered, however, from a corresponding disadvantage— 
that there was hardly any prospect of their getting safely home. 
In the case of the Emden, in particular, it was as certain as any- 
thing could be that sooner or later the German cruiser must be 
found by a British warship—if not the Sydney, then the Hamp- 
shire—and shot to bits. To arrive at any just estimate of the 
hardihood displayed by both captains and crews, we must 
remember this continuous strain upon their morale. ‘* We were 
all well aware,” says Prince Franz Joseph, who served in the 
Emden as torpedo officer, “* that the day must come when the 
gallant Emden must make acquaintance with the bottom of the 
sea.” There was “ 99 per cent. of certainty ” on the point. Yet, 
with this terrible doom hanging over them, von Muller and von 
Luckner and their men never once lost heart ; and never once, 
like the U-boat commanders, descended to tactics of which they 
need feel ashamed to-day. It is von Luckner’s boast that in all 
his depredations among Allied shipping in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific he never took a single life; and the late Captain von 
Muller (he died in 1928) could also claim that he never killed 
anyone except in fair fight. That is the explanation of the three 
hearty cheers from his British prisoners, when he was sending 
them ashore on the Gryfevale, which, we are told, caused such 
** great surprise ’’ to von Muller and his crew. Apparently the 
chronicler, Prince Franz Joseph, does not understand that, even 
in the stress of a world-war, it is possible to admire a brave and 
chivalrous foe. His is a curious mentality. He tells the story 
of the Emden, on which he served as torpedo officer, with gusto, 
and with a certain kind of sentiment—as on the occasion of the 
German Empress’s birthday—but with no trace of real emotion. 
The book should have been full of psychological interest. It has 
none—except, perhaps, the puzzle of how such a gallant and 
sturdy fighting man could waste a whole chapter at the end of 
his book in whining and paltry complaints about his treatment 
as a prisoner of war on the island of Malta. The most serious 
grievance appears to have been that some of the prisoners were 
made to sleep under canvas! But the book, as a whole, makes 
a valuable, and—in spite of its limitations—a stirring record 
of the Emden’s great adventure, and is well worth reading on 
that account. 

Mr. Lowell Thomas’s methods are more dramatic. He 
purports to tell the story of the Seeadler in its commander’s own 
words ; but with all respect to that very dashing and “ sporting ” 
sea-raider, there are incidents in this narrative which we find it 
quite impossible to believe. One is the comic-opera court- 
martial on a British warship, when von Luckner was first made 
prisoner ; and another is the allegation that the crews of cap- 
tured British ships were ready and eager to assist the Germans 
to desery more victims on the sky-line in return for a small 
monetary reward and a bottle of champagne. But von Luckner, 
unlike Prince Franz Joseph, has a keen sense of humour and 
sometimes, no doubt, he has allowed it to run away with him. 
He tells the whole story as though he were describing a schoolboy 
prank. He is apparently without national prejudices; “ all 
sailors,” he says, ‘are my pals.’’ The typical British officer is 
‘a real fellow.” Evidently he learned his English in Mr. Lowell 
Thomas’s native land—and the British, among other good 
qualities, are so courteous to women that, when slipping through 
the blockade in the North Sea, Count von Luckner dressed one 
of the crew as a woman, and found it an unfailing device for 
curbing the activities of British searchers to have a frightened 
** wife’ by his side. From the North Sea to Cape Horn, across 
the Pacific to the Cook Islands, where the Seeadler was wrecked, 
and afterwards in a captured motor-boat in a last wild dash for 
freedom, he has an amazing yarn to spin. On its plain, authen- 
ticated facts it is one of the best stories of the war, and we have 
not had the whole of it yet. We have yet to hear details of how 
the party of Germans left behind on Mopelia Island after the 
wreck succeeded in capturing a French schooner and getting 
away to Easter Island, while their commander languished in a 
New Zealand prison camp. Von Luckner tells it all with a kind 
of breezy, berserker boastfulness ; but, at the same time, with 
an essential modesty which is very likeable. ‘* What,” asked a 
German admiral before he set out on his voyage, ‘* what do you 
consider of the greatest importance for your venture ?”” ‘* Luck, 
von Luckner replied. And again and again he attributes to good 
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fortune achievements which are plainly due, in the main, to his 
own extraordinary resourcefulness and pluck. How much, of 
course, of the manner and matter of the tale must be attributed 
to the native style and resourceful imagination of Mr. Lowell 
Thomas it is difficult to judge. In his books on Colonel Lawrence 
we were able to distinguish the points in the narrative at which 
invention came to the aid of fact, but here we have no such 
check. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


The Mind of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The books that have been written upon Leonardo, even 
within the past few decades, are legion, some setting themselves 
to present one side of his personality, and some another. But 
so all-embracing was the genius of this intellectual prince of 
the Renaissance that none can give but a very partial glimpse 
of it. Mr. McCurdy stands out among the most serious and 
scholarly of Leonardo students, basing his researches upon 
Leonardo’s manuscripts ; in fact, he was the editor of a selection 
of these manuscripts which appeared in English some time ago. 

It is not so long since Dr. Richter, to quote Mr. McCurdy, 
** fared through the uncharted sea of the Leonardo manuscripts,” 
and the result of his pioneer journey was an enthusiasm which 
has perhaps put the manuscripts a little out of focus. For 
they are but Leonardo’s comments and notes upon the vast 
variety of subjects which absorbed their author; and though 
it is perhaps true to say that there is no modern science but 
takes its first steps in them, one cannot wholly agree with Mr. 
McCurdy that they mirror the mind of Leonardo. How can 
these fragments, mostly technical and incomplete, always 
impersonal and sometimes deliberately confusing, in the absence 
of the finished treatises that Leonardo never accomplished, 
how can they reflect anything so infinitely complex and many- 
faceted as his personality ? Leonardo was essentially secretive ; 
he often concealed his thought in obscure expression as he con- 
cealed it in mirror-writing. He had not the mind of a teacher. 
“The truth of things is a perfect food for fine intelligences,” 
he said, “* but it is not for wandering wits.’ What was in his 
mind he was unwilling to share, and distrusted even his private 
note-books. 

A relentless fate has dogged all Leonardo’s work, destroying 
it piece by piece: many of his manuscripts have been lost, 
others hacked up and disfigured. Yet, even to the uninitiated, 
he embodies the Renaissance intellect, and all ages have 
acquiesced in the legend that has grown up around his name. 
Should what is left of his work perish, his glory would yet last, 
for the greatness of Leonardo lies not in what he did, but in what 
he was ; and his importance to posterity lies less in the knowledge 
that he acquired than in his personality as a measure of the 
heights to which the human intellect can soar. The manuscripts, 
even as carefully and ably expounded by Mr. McCurdy, can 
only help the Leonardo student somewhat clumsily to follow 
his mental processes, and to appreciate, if indeed he did not 
appreciate it before, Leonardo’s intellectual passion: ‘* Nihil 
humanum a me alienum puto.” A more living picture of 
Leonardo, as artist, scientist or man, can be found in such as 
Mrs. Annand Taylor’s almost inspired book, based less upon 
manuscripts than upon Leonardo’s relation to his own times 
and the testimony of his achievements as an artist. 

For though Mr. McCurdy devotes a part of his book to Leonardo 
as an artist, it is Leonardo the savant who absorbs most of his 
attention. And one reads with interest of Leonardo’s bat-like 
wings, which only refused to fly because the motive-power of 
man was not strong enough, and their designer knew nothing 
of petrol. But what was the result of Leonardo’s researches ? 
Aeroplanes were invented at last, without reference to his 
sketches. It may be true that: 

One by one the mechanical and scientific problems to which 

a great part of Leonardo’s creative power was devoted have been 

solved. He stands revealed as a “ fore-runner.” 


By Epwarp McCurpy. 


It is also true that the scientists who ultimately made these 
discoveries were—to quote Mrs. Annand Taylor—* unaffected 
by Leonardo, and would have come to their diverse ends if 
he had never lived.’ Only in art was it otherwise, and of art 
in his manuscripts, Leonardo has disappointingly little to say, 
though one remembers : 





Thirst shall parch thy tongue and thy body shall waste through 
lack of sleep and sustenance ere thou canst describe in words that 
which painting instantly sets before the eye. 

And that which he has clearly set before our eyes in painting 
why should we seek it in manuscripts ? 


—_— 


Still, Mr. MeCurdy has acquitted himself well of his task, 
and if he has succeeded in revealing not so much the mind of 
Leonardo as the scope of Leonardo’s learning, his book wil] 
yet be invaluable to those whose aim is an intimate knowledge 
of the Florentine. He has, moreover, in his careful and scholarly 
manner, thrown light on the many debateable points which 
puzzle students of Leonardo. 


MIND AND BODY 


Instinct and Personality. By A. CamMpspeL. GARNETT, M.A., Litt.D, 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Rossel Island: An Ethnological Study. By W. E. Armsrrone, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 

To read consecutively books as diverse as these—the one 
a philosophic investigation into the nature of life and the 
relation between mind and body, and the other the record of 
as strange a manifestation of the primitive mind as the anthro- 
pologist has discovered—is to be challenged to bring them into 
some sort of relation and to ask what part Dr. Garnett’s “ for- 
ward-looking teleological consciousness ’’ plays in the subtle 
and complicated futility of the Rossel Islanders’ monetary 
system, and how far his theory of the ‘* unconscious ” as purely 
physiological is borne out in the sombre neurosis from which 
the people of Rossel appear to be suffering. 

The rigid line once drawn between the instinctive and intelli- 
gent actions of men and animals has been broken recently in 
many places, and now, it would seem, it is in a fair way to 
being obliterated altogether. Dr. Garnett indeed sees conscious 
effort in the instinctive acts of even the lowliest life. No 
doubt in his present investigation he goes a good deal farther 
than the old school, at any rate, of psychology is likely to 
follow him. But the biologist and physiolgist, who have to 
deal with psychology as an essential branch of their sciences, 
and the biochemist who flatly refuses to accept the “ vital 
spark” as an ad hoe creation, should welcome him with open 
arms, for he comes bringing gifts that will be particularly useful 
to them. The ‘* plain man,’ moreover, who has shared Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s “ failure to keep pace with the leaders cf 
thought as they pass into oblivion,” will also rejoice to discover 
a philosophic guide as lucid, ingenious and urbane as Dr. Garnett 
proves himself to be. 

It is impossible in a brief review to do more than touch upon 
some of the conclusions at which Dr. Garnett arrives in the 
course of his argument, for the argument itself they must go 
to the book, it will repay all the attention they give it. His 
final conclusion does away with the necessity for Parallelism 
as a convenient methodological postulate, making mind and 
body a unit. This conclusion, though it goes beyond Professor 
T. P. Nunn’s “ hormic theory,” contains it, and, in Professor 
Nunn’s own words, conceives man as “a single organism, 
a ‘ body-mind,’ the latest term of an evolutionary process in 
which living substance has developed ever higher and more 
subtle functions.” If the mechanists should rejoice at this 
statement, Professor Nunn asserts, and Dr. Garnett endorses 
his assertion, that ‘this view is as remote as possible from 
materialism ; for, though it invites the physicist to push as 
far as he can his physico-chemical analysis, it refuses to regard 
perception and thought, feeling and will as superfluous additions 
to a machine that would be complete without them. It preserves 
to the psychical all that ethics and religion require.” The 
last statement is a little optimistic, but one catches the Pro- 
fessor’s meaning. The term “ horme” applies equally to the 
element of urge or drive found in all life processes, whether 
conscious or unconscious, but whereas Professor Nunn doubts 
whether the hormic activities of lowly organisms are conscious 
and conative Dr. Garnett holds, not without reasons given, 
that they are. He sees indeed this urge, this forward-looking 
teleological consciousness, as the ultimate fact of existence, 
running through all life and manifested in all its activities, 
even when, having been consciously initiated, they have passed 
into the unconscious and become automatic ; though it may 
be, if he had more closely considered the cellular structure of 
the body, he would have denied that any purposeful activity 
of even the least individualised cell could ever be truly auto- 
matic. It must be added that Dr. Garnett is not concerned to 
deny that life itself must have arisen from inorganic matter : 
and he hazards the stupendous guess that, although the physical 
processes of the universe are unconscious, they may have 
passed into the unconscious after being consciously initiated. 
This assumption arises from a conclusion he has previously 
arrived at, viz:—that what the new psychology calls the 
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General Literature 


Antarctica 
By J. Gordon Hayes, M.A. 


There was need for a book treating of the 
subject of Antarctic exploration. The author 
deals with the past and the future. There are 
16 illustrations and 14 plans. 


Crown 4to. 42s, 


Australian Steamships: Past and 


Present 


Crown 8vo. 30s. 


By Dickson Gregory. 


A complete life history, often thrilling and 
romantic, of almost every ship which has plied 
to Australia. It contains 276 half-tone illus- 
trations and 6 in colour. 


The Perfect Garden 
By Walter P. Wright. 


A new edition of Mr. Wright’s very popular 
book dealing with the economic working of a 
garden in a practical manner. There are 16 
illustrations from photographs and a large 
number of plans. 


Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. 


Studies in Brown Humanity 
By Hugh Clifford. 7s. 6d. 


This book was first published in 1898 and has 
been unobtainable for many years. The 
sketches are full of passion, character and 
romance, and are described by the author as 
“Scrawls and Smudges in Sepia, White and 
Yellow.” 


Crown 8vo. 


In Court and Kampong 
By Hugh Clifford. 7s. 6d. 


A new edition of Sir Hugh Clifford’s collection 
of tales and sketches of native life in the Malay 
Peninsula, with a new autobiographical preface. 


Crown 8vo. 


See England First 
By S. P. B. Mais. 
“ An invigorating vitality, inspired by a splendid 
joy of living, sings through his pages.” —Sunday 
Times. “It is out-of-doors literature at its 
best.”—Daily Telegraph. 


7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


Lawn Tennis: Spin and Swerve 
By Colonel C. de V. Duff, C.B.E. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
This well-known Tennis and Bad- 
minton coach has written an interest- 
ing book which will be invaluable to 
all amateur tennis players. 
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Forthcoming Fiction 


Kai Lung Unrolls his Mat 
By Ernest Bramah. 7s. 6d. 
There is no doubt that this book will repeat the 
success of its predecessors, “The Wallet of 
Kai Lung” and “ Kai Lung’s Golden Hours.” 


Princes of the Night 
By Joseph Kessell. 7s. 6d. 
A poignant novel of life in Montmartre as it is 
lived to-day by the exiled aristocrats of Russia. 


The Turn of the Wheel 
By June March. 7s. 6d. 
A story of a modern society “clique” which 
leads a rather hectic life striving after new 
sensations. 


Two Faces in Borneo 
By A. Saffroni-Middleton. 7s. 6d. 
A story of a haunting terror, the scene being 
set in the exotic loveliness of the tropical East. 


Five Women on a Galley 
By Suzanne Normand. 7s. 6d. 
No book for some years has caused more dis- 
cussion in France. It is a brilliant novel. 


The Old One looks on 
By C. J. Pelton. 7s. 6d. 
This is a first novel that reveals great originality 
and craftsmanship. It is the story of a painter 
whose strong and original personality exercises 
an extraordinary influence over the Bohemian 
circle in which he lives. 


The Test 
By Howard Rockey. 7s. 6d. 
How many young couples would come triumph- 
antly through so severe a test on the first day 
of their honeymoon? 


The Image in the Path 
By Grenville Vernon. 7s. Gd. 
A story of a triangle of an unusual kind; the 
love of a man for two women, a mother and her 
daughter. 


Before and After 
By W. H. Williamson. 7s. 6d. 
A novel showing a group of people before, 
during, and after the War. The story assumes 
a particular hue from the altered circum- 
stances that the War brought about. 


The Ardent Flame 


By Frances Winwar. 7s. 6d. 
The author has chosen one of the most 
dramatic and vital of epochs, and in 
her pages the pagan, sensuous life of 
Italy in the middle ages achieves a 
surprising reality. 


Oxford Street W.1 
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** unconscious ” is purely physiological, the neural continuance 
of orders once given by consciousness and never revoked. 

The island of Rossel, the most easterly of the Louisiade 
group, Papua, which is the subject of Mr. Armstrong’s valuable 
study, may be described as an anthropologist’s paradise, for 
it is the home of a people uncontaminated by European civil- 
isation, and isolated so long from Melanesian and Polynesian 
marauders that they have retained their non-Melanesian 
language and primitive characters in conjunction with elements 
of a much higher culture, once brought to them, presumably, 
from the North; a culture which in less isolated areas has been 
badly corrupted by mixed contacts. Not only have these 
people, unprepossessing in manners and appearance and lately 
and perhaps still cannibals, a language of their own, they have 
also a hierarchy of gods where their neighbours have only 
**mana” and ghosts, and have a monetary system which is 
far more highly developed than that of any other Melanesian 
people, though it has certain elements common to the whole 
area, This monetary system is conducted in shell specie and 
is calculated in decimals, by which counting up to 10,000 and 
over is possible, an amazing feat for a savage. Mr. Armstrong, 
rightly, has devoted much of his space to a consideration 
of this system, though due attention has been paid to their 
classificatory system of marriage, their curious religion, and 
their ritual cannibalism, officially connected with the death 
of a chief, but with the possibility that at times it has degenerated 
into a dietary. The monetary system, presumably at one time 
of some economic value, is now merely a futile game when it 
is not a religious ritual ; but is none the less of extraordinary 
interest. It is to be hoped that now the ethnologist has got 
into touch with Rossel, its people will be exhaustively studied 
before they are initiated into the ways of civilisation. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
PALESTINE? 


The Seventh Dominion. By the Rr. Hon. Jostan C. Wenc- 
woop, D.S.O., M.P. Labour Publishing Co. 4s. 6d. 


Colonel Wedgwood is never a half-hearted champion of any 
cause he takes up. In this remarkable book on Palestine he is 
more royalist than the king. Not only does he insist that we 
are bound in honour and justice, and even in self-interest, to be 
strenuous in our task of making a National Home for the Jews ; 
he demands that we shall perform the task in a spirit not of mere 
friendliness but of blood-brotherhood and of almost humble 
admiration. ‘* We know,” he says, “ that the Jews have better 
brains than ourselves, but now we are Zionists we take a certain 
pride in their brains; it reflects credit on the family.” We 
know, too, that they share our love of liberty, of wandering and 
taking risks and lending money, and our “* lamentable preference 
for the Old Testament with its doctrine of * hit him first and hit 
him hard’ to the New Testament and pacifism.” Starting with 
these assumptions, Colonel Wedgwood naturally has plenty of 
faults to find with the lukewarmness and conservatism and 
blunderings of British policy in Palestine, with anti-Semite 
officials, Moslem intellectuals, and suburban-minded Christian 
missionaries. But it is not simply reforms in men and measures 
that he argues for. He wants us to make it clear that Palestine 
is to be quite definitely a part of the Empire—one of the British 
Dominions. He makes no bones about Imperialism; he is 
indeed proud to call himself an Imperialist, though not of the 
** Fascist, fox-hunting, nigger-kicking’’ type. ‘‘ We may take it 
for granted,” he says, “ that the British Government, whether 
Conservative or Labour, has as its object in Palestine the ultimate 
establishment there of a Jewish Dominion within the British 
Empire or Union.” The only practical question is how long the 
process of incubation should be. It would take a generation, 
Colonel Wedgwood suggests, and we ought to instruct the 
Palestine Secretariat to that effect, so that they may start at 
once on the business. That this proposal for annexing a man- 
dated territory might cause a flutter not merely among the 
Arabs, but in the world at large, does not seem to have struck 
him; he talks as though we and the Zionists were at perfect 
liberty to choose between the League of Nations and the British 
Empire over a quiet cup of tea. And he does not even offer us 
any proof that the Zionists themselves want to be the ‘“* Seventh 
Dominion.” 

In his discussion of present discontents Colonel Wedgwood 
makes some good points, and some bad ones. It is surely absurd, 


for instance, to complain that King George’s head does not 
appear on the new postage stamps and coinage, or that British 
subjects are not to have local government votes in Jerusalem— 


ce, 


unless on the assumption that Palestine is already Britis, 
territory. And though the record of our mistakes in Cyprus 
may be useful as a warning for the government of Palestine, the 
successful settlement of refugees in Macedonia by Greece, and of 
Jews in the Ukraine by Russia, appears almost entirely irrelevant; 
their circumstances are quite different from ours. On the 
other hand, he touches on real grievances in the Palestinian 
system of taxation, the land question, and wages. But in his 
general criticism of the administration Colonel Wedgwoog 
hardly seems to appreciate the difficulties that have confronteg 
it. Anti-Semitism cannot be got rid of by denunciations or by 
ignoring its existence. The Jews in Palestine numbered at the 
1922 census 84,000 out of a total population of 757,000, ang 
though their numbers have risen since, there is still only about 
one Jew to every six or seven Arabs. We agree—and we have 
often said so in these columns—that Arabs and Jews, especially 
Arab and Jewish workers, need have, and should have, no 
quarrel. But to bring them into complete harmony wants time 
and patience. And on the problem of immigration—thorny alike 
on its political and its economic sides—Colonel Wedgwood is not 
helpful. To say that the Jews do not injure, but benefit the 
Aribs, and that therefore we can, with a clear conscience, 
‘** immigrate the Jews until the higher civilisation is numerous 


and wise enough to make democracy for all,” is to beg more 
questions than one. 


CANON RAVEN AS A BIRD- 
WATCHER 


The Ramblings of a Bird Lover. By Cuar.es E. Raven, DD. 
Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 


The thing that distinguishes Canon Raven among writers on 
birds is his tremendous and infectious enjoyment of them. Most 
of the rest are in a sense enthusiasts, and all their work, from 
the minute observations of Edmund Selous to the catalogues of 
the most arid skin-sorters has some share of this quality. In 
fact, it is partly because ornithology has been purely a labour of 
love that it has been so extraordinarily badly done. But with 
Canon Raven the enthusiasm is the dominant note ; every bird 
he sees is a kingfisher, and however long they cage him in 2a 
church he always breaks loose sooner or later to pursue his 
quarry from Surrey to Sutherland and from Texel to Cork with 
bewildering rapidity. His books are so effervescent with joy 
that it seems an act of brutality to wedge them on a crowded 
shelf and silence their Te Deum. He is first of all a bird photo- 
grapher, and his photographs are technically among the worst 
we have ever seen published. Some, like the ‘ nuthatch at 
home ”’ are simply out of focus ; in others, such as the shoveler 
(not ‘*‘ shoveller”’) at nest, raven at home, and young common 
sandpiper the subject forms a minute and scarcely recognisable 
part of the landscape shown. Only a handful of the sixty-seven 
pictures are satisfactory, and if we judged Canon Raven by his 
achievement in this direction we should have to rate him low. 
Even his young cuckoo ejecting nestling redstarts, taken under 
most favourable prearranged conditions, is disappointing. But 
the account of what took place and the conclusions drawn 
from it are excellent. He shows good reason for doubting the 
theory that the cuckoo is impelled to these evictions by an 
unusually sensitive skin, and decides that “* the young cuckoo is 
not intelligent ; nor is it an automaton. It is just a very finished 
performer on the level where mind has not been developed up 
to the range of conscious thought, the level where the power of 
adaptation to circumstance is small, and where habit is tyran- 
nous.” Such passages, though still too rare, point to a welcome 
re-orientation of Canon Raven’s outlook ; a turning from the 
innocent craze of bird photography to the true spirit of obser- 
vation. If he continues this development, and brings to bear 
on the real problems of bird life a mind whose rare power has 
been proved in other directions, nothing can prevent him from 
becoming one of the most outstanding observers of his time, 
and ornithology is too poor in first-rate intelligence to regard 
without interest the career of such a recruit. In bird-watching 
one comes perhaps nearest to the pure essence of life, and the 
achievement of Lord Grey has shown with what success a fine 
and speculative mind can approach the questions which orn! 
thology has neglected. 

Perhaps the most suggestive note in this book is one in tht 
Preface of a couple of young Knots seen at sea last Augus 
““Swimming lightly and high, and as to the manner born. 
That the colossal oceanic migrations of certain waders mus 
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= THE MODERN ENGLISH INTERIOR. 
&| Edited by R. Randal Phillips. With 
5 over 250 illustrations. 21s. net. 

5 This new volume, uniform with “ The 
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THE MODERN DECORATIVE ARTS 
OF SWEDEN. 


By Erik Wittergren. 
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Mal colour and heliotype. 21s. net. 

| A magnificent record of the achievements of 
| the modern movement in Sweden, with an 
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| ENGLISH HOMES. Period IV, Vol. 2. 


q The Work of Sir John Vanbrugh and 
Fl his School. By H. Avray Tipping and 
Bl Christopher Hussey. £3 3s. 





Bi This volume differs from previous volumes 
‘al in the series in that it covers the work of 
Hl one great genius and his followers. It 
i includes a life of Vanbrugh, and also de- 
K scriptions of such great homes as Castle 
is Howard, Blenheim, and Seaton Delaval. 
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3 And Now Complete. 
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illustrations in colour and half tone. 
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The Dictionary of English Furniture is 
to furniture what the N.E.D. is to our 
language. It is, and is likely to remain, the 
one authoritative work on our great heritage 
of fine furniture. 
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will be sent free on application to Country Life, 
Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 
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A FINAL BURNING OF 


BOATS, Etc. 


By Dame ETHEL SMYTH. 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Like the author’s “* Streaks of Life ’’ this book consists 


of adventures, both actual and spiritual portraits of 
interesting personalities, and essays on various topics. 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
AN ORGANIC CRYSTAL 
The Fison Memorial Lecture, 1928. 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, K.B.E., F.R.S. 
8vo. Is. 6d. net 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 
By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A. 


Third Impression, with Supplementary Chapter, etc. 
8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net each 


THE PROFESSOR’S POISON 
By NEIL GORDON. 


EILEAN MORE By ARTHUR A. DAVIDSON, Author 
of “ A Highland Family.” 


AMBER AND JADE By ACEITUNA GRIFFIN, 
Author of “ Pearl and Plain.” 


CANNON LAW By T. C. PAYNTER. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LYRICS 
FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXTS. Chosen, 
Edited and Arranged by NORMAN AULT. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 
Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 8vo. 16s. net. 


“The new edition will be welcomed by all those who are 
interested in monetary subjects, upon which the writer is an 
acknowledged authority."—Z7he Times. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 
CHRIST IN THE 

COMMON WAYS OF LIFE 

By the Rev. C. S. WOODWARD, M..C., M.A., 

Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. John’s. 


With an introduction by the Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF DELIVERANCE 
Second Series (Enlarged). Crown 8vo. 


HOLY MATRIMONY 


By the Rev. P. J. GANNON, S.J., Professor of 
Theology, Milltown Park, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net; Cloth, 4s. net. 


























5s. net. 





“ Father Gannon gives wise advice to the young on the kind of 
partner for life that gives best “- of a happy life and a 
* Darby and Joan“ old age."—T.P.'s Weekly. 

THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN (CARDINAL). 
Arranged with Concordance, and Chronicle by 
“ANGLICAN.” 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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depend on a capacity for rest on the water seems highly probable, 
but such proof as this is rare and hard to obtain. The Ramblings 
of a Bird Lover is a very readable book, as good as In Praise of 
Birds, if not better. We look forward to Canon Raven’s next 
adventures. 


A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


The American Philosophy of Equality. By T. V. Smiru (Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, University of Chicago). Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 

Professor Smith, although dealing necessarily with abstrac- 
tions, is chiefly concerned with the practical consequences of 
the claim to equality. He sets out, therefore, neither to affirm 
nor to deny the principle but to re-interpret the term ‘* equality ”’ 
in the light of a century and a half of American thought. 

With the passing of speculative philosophy and the develop- 
ment of an historical sense the original ‘‘ all men are created 
equal” of the Declaration of Independence came to be recog- 
nised in the nineteenth century as nothing more or less than a 
convenient hypothesis. But neither thinkers like Emerson— 
who already in 1822 uses those very words—nor John C. Calhoun, 
the eloquent champion of slavery, were able to shake men’s faith 
in the watchword of “ equality,” firmly hitched as it was by 
then to the rising star of democracy. What happened was 
simply a shifting of the basis of the claim from the past to the 
future. Equality came to be conceived not as a pre-social 
phenomenon but as an achievement of the social process; not 
as a discoverable fact but as a worthy ideal. At the same time 
the general abstract conception was replaced by specific claims 
such as that “ equality of opportunity ’ which is to-day unani- 
mously accepted as the goal of social justice. 

Christian theology, Kantian ethics, utilitarian philosophy all 
with one accord paid homage to the equalitarian principle. It 
was only when disciples of Darwin destroyed the idea of the 
individual man as a static entity that the quantitative notion of 
equality itself was seen to be out of date. The question asked 
now is not whether men are equal or ought to be equal, but 
whether “* as dynamic centres of activity ” they are to be treated 
equally. 

It is precisely in this ‘“ functional value,’ Professor Smith 
suggests, that the importance of the contemporary claim to 
equality lies. He invites us to consider it as a philosophical 
** fiction ’’—in the sense in which the term is used in law— 
practically justified because it makes for that maximum of co- 
operation which is the sine qua non of human progress. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Paris. By Sistey Huppteston. Little Guides. Methuen. 5s. 


This is an excellent little guide book. It slips easily into the pocket, 
is well illustrated, and gives briefly the kind of information which 
is essential for a tourist who does not visit Paris for its music-halls 
and its night life. The book is arranged in sections, an introduction, 
a short historical sketch of the growth of Paris from its earliest days 
when there was a Roman camp on the plain of the Luxembourg 
and a temple in the Faubourg St. Germain, an alphabetical list of 
places of interest, of churches and of historic streets and a brief 
glance at Fontainebleau and Versailles, which are as much a part of 
the visitor’s Paris as Notre Dame or the Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 
Mr. Huddleston does not waste time, like so many writers of guide- 
books, in the florid description of beauties which the reader will 
be able to appraise for himself. And he is not a flatterer. The 
only epithet which he has applied to the Tour Eiffel is, if our memory 
serves us, “ tall.” In so small a book there were bound to be omis- 
sions, but they are none of them serious. But he should not surely 
have written of that dilapidated garden, the Jardin d’Acclimatation, 
that “it has now a good collection of animals and plants.” In 
winter, at any rate, it is less provided than the usual travelling circus. 


Universities in the United States. (Some Impressions). By Epwin 
Detter, LL.D., Academic Registrar, University of London. 
University of London Press. 2s. 

This brochure is full of interest not only for those who are profession- 
ally concerned with higher education, but for all students of social 
institutions. Dr. Deller’s academic experience in England naturally 
gives great value to his impressions of the Universities on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It also—coupled with the fact that he was 
an official guest on his visit to America in 1926—makes him cautious 
in his judgments: there are points on which it is pretty evident he 
expresses himself less strongly than he feels. He finds, of course, 
plenty to praise, and he pays special tribute, as we all must, to the 
tremendous zeal for university education in the United States. But 
this very zeal, as he points out, produces difficulties and dangers. 
One of these is the vast number of university students and the 


———, 


immaturity of many of them, We talk of our “ educational ladder”. 
in most of the American State universities, “‘ instead of a ladder, 
there is an elevator. No effort is called for, and in the absence of 
an accident all arrive safely at the top. Fit and unfit survive» 
Then, again, the immense power of money over the universities gives 
—or should give—rise to doubts in the mind of the educationist, 
And the system of government seems to be open to decided criticism . 
the university teachers in general have little say as against the 
autocratic presidents and the boards of ‘“‘Trustees”’ or “ Regents,” 


A Social Sinner. By Admiral Sir Recinatp Bacon. 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


Sir Reginald Bacon might have called this story ‘“‘ The Complete 
Cracksman,” for with its help anyone skilled in the use of tools could 
set up as a practical burglar. A young man exasperated with society 
goes into the Robin Hood business, robbing the rich and giving the 
proceeds to the poor. There is a love story that interrupts without 
enlivening the business in hand ; but the business in hand, which js 
detective work upside-down, makes good reading. 


The Borgias: Alexander VI, Caesar, 
PortTIGLIOTTI. Translated by 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
The Borgias are overworked scapegoats. It may be foolish to try 

to palliate their record of treachery, wantonness and greed ; but no 
very living portrait or convincing arraignment will emerge from the 
accumulation, as in a great part of these pages, of endless details of 
personal depravity. The general reader will ask for a more composite 
picture than Signor Portigliotti has to offer, and many students fora 
fuller examination of the credibility of witnesses. The fault of this 
new study of the Borgias, or the more notorious members of the 
tribe, is a lack of general perspective. Alexander, Cesar, and the 
mysterious Lucrezia are examined by the author in turn, but the 
spirit and struggles of the age they lived in, the drift of the history in 
which they played their parts, are not adequately related to their 
individual stories. Pope Alexander, of course, is the master-villain, 
and the greater part of the book is taken up with driving this home— 
with something of a pathologist’s industry. But the most original 
contribution of the author is his revaluation of Cesar Borgia. He 
argues, with some cogency, that historians have been misled by the 
glamour of Machiavelli’s description into attributing far more ability 
and ‘“‘virtue”’ to this adventurer prince than he ever deserved, that 
his rise was made possible only by trickery and murder, by the 
military aid of Louis XII. of France, and, most significant of all, by 
the superior, if devilish, powers of his father. Certainly, it is not very 
easy to see how Alexander’s career could have been malignly influenced, 
as has been claimed, by Cesar. Lucrezia, of course, gets very short 
shrift—her defenders hardly less so. But the author has some 
agreeable things to say of her beauty in his argument that the Titian 
portrait in the Cook collection at Richmond, ‘ La Schiavona,” is 
really one of Lucrezia in her matronly days, although even in that 
gentle half-smile he is quick to detect signs of a “‘ profound and com- 
plete moral anesthesia.” 


Nash and 


Lucrezia. 


By 
BERNARD MIALL. 


GIUSEPPE 
Illustrated, 


The Enchanting Danger. By VerA WurEatLey. Methuen. 7s. 64. 

An agreeably realistic story of life in a Somerset village, this novel 
is notable for the number of shrewd character studies it contains. Miss 
Wheatley is an acute observer and builds up of little persona! traits 
really convincing portraits. The interwoven love story of her four 
principal characters, whose tragedy is the utter falseness of one of 
them, is well told. Without any claim to rank with the masterpieces 


of such fiction, this novel is entitled to a good position on the next 
shelf. 


Great Queens: Famous Women Rulers of the East. By Lady Guover. 
Hutchinson. 16s. 

Lady Glover, who died while the book was in the press, tells us, in 
her preface, that it was written “to refute the statement so often 
made that women have never accomplished anything really great in 
any branch of the world’s work.’’ It may be questioned, however, 
if our own history cannot produce women skilled and active in govern- 
ment who are at least the peers of the distinguished Eastern women, 
dead and living, of whom Lady Glover gives us brief biographies. 
Queens Mary, Elizabeth and Victoria were potent ladies in their day, 
and Eleanor of Aquitaine and Isabel of France were not exactly 
chattels of their royal husbands. However, we know what 
Lady Glover meant, and may sympathise, if we do not agree, with her 
contention that before the Married Woman’s Property Act women 
were mere cyphers. Passing the Abyssinian story of the Queen of 
Sheba as being mostly mythical, but admitting Queen Hatshepsut 
of Egypt, who was probably a powerful person, or the contemporary 
Pharaohs would not have been so jealous of her, and the Empress 
Jingo of Japan as something more than a legend, and coming to the 
great Empress Dowager of China and the Indian Maharanees, it 
may be admitted that Lady Glover has proved that even in the East 
women have at times overridden circumstance and held their owt 
with men in man’s particular field. Bhopal has had several women 
rulers, and Gwalior, Cooch Behar and Travancore have notable 
women sovereigns; and one feels that the story of their success 
brought comfort and encouragement to their biographer. The book 
is illustrated with photographs and reproductions of paintings. 
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“| have smoked PARSONS 
PLEASURE. (the mild form 
of Barneys T obacco )for 7 years. 
.. Its absolute uniformity 


of flavour and strength is 
the greatest boon.” 


If you have yet to realise the smoking-joy which only a pipe 
can give, make a trial of Parsons Pleasure. Many successful 
pipe-smokers started that way. More likely than not you 
will find it a stepping-stone to something stronger in the 
Barneys range. On the other hand, you may, like this 
Maidstone smoker who discovered Parsons Pleasure seven 
years ago, find in it Jasting comfort and content. 


“I really feel that I must write and congratulate you on the 
“uniform standard of excellence of your ‘ Parsons Pleasure’ 
“mixture. I have smoked it steadily now for seven years and 
“have reached a pitch when, although of Scotch descent, it is 
“no longer a pleasure to fill my pipe from a friend’s pouch 
“unless he too smokes ‘Parsons Pleasure.” Joking apart, 
“the absolute uniformity of flavour and strength of the 
“mixture is the greatest boon and the new vacuum packing 
“ puts the finishing touch to its perfection.” 


Parsons Pleasure is mild, clean-smoking, smooth and 
cool. It suits, particularly, the starter-with-the-pipe and 
smokers of gentle palate. For average tastes there is 
medium Barneys . . . and for the few, full-strength 
Punchbowle—the Ace amongst vigorous pipe-tobaccos. 


FACTORY FRESHNESS 
EVERYWHERE. 


CB 
arneu The new “ EverFresu” container 
‘ maintains the freshness and frag- 
THE IDEAL rance of its cheery contents— 
TOBACCO. # wherever in the World the tin may 
go, in spite of extremes of heat and 
cold, dryness and humidity. 
Pull the rubber tab and air rushes, 
hisses, in. Until you do this, a virtual 
vacuum within, and atmospheric pres- 
sure from the outside, keep the tin 
sealed and locked indefinitely. 
BARNEYS (Medium) 
PUNCHBOWLE (Full) 
PARSONS PLEASURE (Mild) 
Also in the original “ Flat” Tin, so 
convenient for the Jacket Pocket. 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(137) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. @® 














THE MADNESS OF MONTY 


The story of a master at a big Public 
School, the current of whose life is com- 
pletely changed by contact with a book, a 
woman and a philosopher. Perhaps its 
%G highest commendation is that it resembles 
wer his first novel, “Simon Called Peter,” 
though it is sketched on a broader canvas. 
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A GAME RANGER ON SAFARI 
More Pages from a Kenya Notebook 
By A. BLAYNEY PERCIVAL 
Author of “ A Came Ranger's Notebook.” 
With an Introduction by E. D. CUMING 
In the present volume Mr. Percival gives a great deal of 
entertaining information in connection with the wild life which 
abounds in Kenya, together with notes on trekking and camping, 
the peculiarities of the different tribes, and the amusing aspects of 
the sportsman’s life in the Colony. 15/- net. 


THE RISE OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 
By H. G. DANIELS 


“ By far the best book yet written on Germany since the Armistice. 
Demands close attention.”—Daily Telegraph. 15/- net. 


Out-of-Door Books 


THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND 
By ANTHONY COLLETT (2nd Edition.) 


“Full of the romance of science, the different qualities of hills and 
mountains, the ways of rivers, and ancient forests and roads.” 
—New Statesman. 


10/6 net. 











THE HEART OF A BIRD 
By ANTHONY COLLETT 


“So good that it is safe to prophesy that it will be both readable 
and read a generation hence.’-—Mr. Rozert Lynp in the Daily News. 


10/6 net. 
IN PRAISE OF FRANCE 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


“If you are thinking of a holiday in France, it is the very book 
for your bag; if you are cherishing memories of that pleasant land, 
it deserves one of the best places on your shelves.”—Referec. 


10/6 net. 
MY TOWN GARDEN 
By LADY SETON 
“A very alphabet of town gardening, beginning with the prepara- 
tion of the soil and ending with a picture of what devoted and 
intelligent effert has succeeded in achieving.”—Sunday Times. 


6/- net. 





A New Volume in the 
Library of Constructive Theology 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
By the Rev. H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Regent's Park College. Author of “ The 
Christian Doctrine of Man,” etc. Shortly. 10/6 net. 





Two Books by HILAIRE BELLOC 
DANTON 


Danton was perhaps one of the most interesting of the distinguished 
leaders of the French Revolution, and Mr. Belloc’s description of 
his character, aims and career, which is presented with his accus- 
tomed literary charm and dramatic touch, has become a classic. 


New Edition with New Preface. 12/6 net. 


ROBESPIERRE 


“Tt handles a problem worthy of Mr. Belloc’s skill, his, vast 
knowledge of this subject, and his unequalled power of bringing 
the past to life again.”—Saturday Rewew. 12/6 net. 


NISBET 
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The Protagonists. By Donatp SInpeRBy. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


If Mr. Sinderby has not redeemed the promise of his first novel, there 
is still hope for him. Again we are concerned with the white man’s 
love for a native girl, again the scene is that of the Moplah rebellion, 
and the hero a subaltern in a regiment stationed in India. The plot 
arises from the instinctive dislike taken by the boy to a pushful 
senior who has changed into the regiment and is determined to “ get 
on.”’ The story is told with the convincing simplicity that charac- 
terised the earlier novel, and, if the plot becomes at times a shade 
melodramatic, the Indian climate may be held responsible. 


Men and Monsters. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Lewis Stanton Palen, who wrote the blood-curdling The White 
Devil of the Black Sea, has collaborated with Mr. Christian Swanljung, 
a Finn, and the result is an account of the latter’s adventures in the 
flight of the White Army after the Russian Revolution. Mr. 
Swanljung informs us these adventures, hair raising as they were, 
are but child’s play to what followed, but he tactfully refrains from 
adding to an exciting series of murders, disguises, diseases, skirmishes, 
flayings, healings by kerosene and wonder-workers, and to a mystical 
horse riding which recalls the wilder moments of Peer Gynt. Mr. 
Swanljung supplies a map, but the speed and brutality of the narrative 
are such that he seems to be escaping over every part of Asia and 
Siberia at once. The ‘‘ Men” are the Whites; the ‘ Monsters ” the 
Reds, although it slips out occasionally that the Whites were not 
always as pure as they might have been. Mr. Swanljung frankly 
admits his own ruthlessness, wipes his bayonet with satisfaction, and 
if his wit is as ready as he says it is, readers may be forgiven for wonder- 
ing what kinship he has with another adventurer, Baron Munchausen. 
The possibilities of adventure for the daring spirits in the more savage 
parts of the Russian Empire of those days were as inexhaustible, 
apparently, as the supply of ammunition. This volume certainly gives 
horrible glimpses of the fate of the White remnants. 


Fateful Years, 1909—1916. By Serce Sazonov, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1914. Cape. 15s. 

Now that Russia has become an outcast among the nations it is 
quite the fashion to fasten upon her a considerable measure of ‘* war 
guilt.” M. Sazonov frankly admits that he looked on all political 
problems purely from the point of view of a Russian patriot. This 
plain unvarnished tale of Russia’s part in the diplomatic story, is, 
however, in no sense a plea of exculpation. It is all the more effective 
as a defence. M. Sazonov came into office just after the Austrian 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which was the beginning of 
the Balkan troubles, and he remained the Tssar’s chief adviser until 
1916. No one has shown better how Viennese policy in the Balkans 
was simply a desperate effort to put the clock back, for with or with- 
out Russian backing the Slavonic subjects of the Hapsburg empire 
were ripe for national independence in accordance with the spirit of 
the times. What M. Sazonov emphasises is that ‘“‘ the initiative in 
the European War undoubtedly belongs not to Germany but to 
Austria-Hungary.” Whereas Bismarck designed the alliance only 
to meet a temporary need, the leaders of German policy committed 
the supreme folly of playing second fiddle to a power whose whole 
outlook and policy were obsolete. This incidentally was also the 
strongly held view of the late Prince Lichnowsky. M. Sazonov, who 
in the bitterness of exile sees little hope of better things through the 
League, utters a timely warning with regard to Poland :—‘‘ Owing to 
the connivance of France the new Poland ... has developed a 
strong resemblance to the Hapsburg monarchy which came to grief 
precisely owing to its lack of racial unity.” 


By CurisTIAN SWANLJUNG and Lewis S, PALEN. 


They Return at Evening. By H. R. WakerIELp. Allan. 7s. Gd. 


Why none of Mr. Wakefield’s ghost stories raises one’s hair or 
makes one’s flesh creep, is difficult to understand, for many of them are 
quite good ghost stories. Had they been told, as Mr. Wakefield tells 
them, twenty years ago, beside the fire on a stormy night, almost 
any one of them would have spoilt the night’s rest of the company. 
As it is, one can only suppose that the ghostly thrill is another lost 
illusion, However, if any old susceptibles still remain, here is the 
stuff to set their hearts beating. 


The Education of Henry Adams: 
10s. 6d. 


This is a valuable reprint. Its publisher claims that it is “one of 
the most valuable documents existing in English social history.” 
But it is more than that. ‘ 


An Autobiography. Constable. 


Henry Adams spent several important 
years of his life in England, as secretary to his father, the Minister 
accredited to the Court of St. James’s by Lincoin in 1861, and he was 
a frequent visitor in later years. But the English interest of his cool, 
impersonal autobiography is incidental to its wider comprehensiveness, 
and the book is better described as one of the most significant 
documents for a study of the growth of the modern consciousness of 
America. As such, this new and cheaper edition is very welcome : 
apart from the private issue of the book during Adams’ later years 
(1907), there has been only the edition put out during the distracting 
year 1918. ia 

Like Henry James, the young Adams, scion of almost hereditarilv 
presidential stock, began to find his individuality under the stress of 
exile—a comparison of the spiritual experience of the two men in 


— 


Europe makes a curiously revealing study. But, on the whole, 
he had less patience than the novelist with that sense of subtle 
“exclusion,” those intangible barriers which, in James’ phrase, 
“condemned one to a meagre scraping of the surface.” His historica] 
sense, however, had an admirable coherence, and the twenty yearg 
and more that have passed since Adams completed this long work of 
self-examination, have certainly not diminished the significance of 
his many questionings, In anecdotes and personal portraiture, 
of course, the book abounds; and the whole narrative, with its 
strict adherence to the third person singular, has a peculiar honesty 
of feeling. In its kind, The Education of Henry Adams is a classic, 


Castle Perilous. By KatTuartne TyNAN. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 


For years now Miss Katharine Tynan has been producing good 
workmanlike love stories, with a dash of crime or mystery to give 
them savour—and a crowd of pleasant well-bred characters to give 
them reality—and always the illusion has been created that some 
day she would give us something quite out of the ordinary. The plot 
of the present story is the kidnapping of a shell-shocked officer by 
the mother-hearted spinster who was once the dame of his preparatory 
school; and the incidence of his recovery leads to some exciting 
adventures, all the queerer because those who engage in them are the 
ordinary people of everyday life. 


Navigator. By Atrrep Sranrorp. Dent. 8s. 6d. 


The trouble about making a story out of the life of a real person 
is that the main facts and situations are predetermined. There igs 
nothing more hampering than being allowed to invent only the 
minor facts between the big and arbitrary ones. Moreover, life is 
a long-winded affair; what is interesting is not the known but the 
unknown, not the true but the possible. Mr. Stanford has laboured 
under these difficulties in writing a romantic account of the life of 
Nathaniel Bowditch of Salem, mathematician and author of the 
classic Navigator. The pedestrian narrative strains after what the 
tourist would call the ‘ romance ” of Salem, evokes the days of its 
clippers and traders before New York, Boston, Halifax, and the 
war with England destroyed its trade, sketches in the local worthies 
who, for all the romance of their times, strike one as being as dull 
as most merchants are without the sublimating and selective aid of 
fiction. Against this background of shrewd New England mediocrity 
Bowditch is well yet irritatingly drawn. There are accounts of his 
voyages and of a protracted love affair which heighten the interest 
of a piece of work which, although conscientious, shows the unmis- 
takable scaffolding of reconstruction. Perhaps this is not Mr, 











SIR WALTER 


ALEIGH 


By MILTON WALDMAN. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
Being the fourth volume of the Golden Hind Series, the 
previous volumes of which are: 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE By E. F. Benson 
CAPT. JOHN SMITH By E. Keble Chatterton 
HENRY HUDSON By Llewellyn Powys 

“ Mr. Milton Waldman, who is a skilful writer and steeped 
in the history of the period, is soon swept within the spell of 


one of the most fascinating figures in the Elizabethan pageant. 
. . The picture that remains of the man of action, who 


was restless in his schemes for making a great_ English 
Empire overseas a living reality, is among the splendid things 
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of history. This contribution by Mr. Waldman to the 
Golden Hind books is among the most distinguished of the 
series.”—Times. 

“Mr. Waldman has had the advantage of consulting 
material not available to his predecessors. He has made the 
fullest use of it, and the result is a volume which is an 
important contribution to a series of historic value.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“Tf you have any English blood in you, here is a book to 
stir it. I can hardly give it higher praise than to say that 
it is entirely worthy of its predecessors.” 

—MICHAEL TEMPLE in the Referee. 
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THE detective of fiction is a marvellous fellow, but 
where would he be without his pipe? In real life, 
too, most of the problems confronting us are solved the 
more readily for the aid of good tobacco. The ascending 
clouds of smoke dispel the lowering clouds of perplexity 
—and then, in a breathless moment, out of the 
blue-grey mists the answer comes. In Three Nuns 
you have a tobacco unusually conducive to inspiration 
—cool, urbane, slow-burning, and of a fragrance 
that only this noble blend can give. 
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THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
1/2 


an ounce 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. 
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Stanford’s fault. The ‘‘ romance” of the clippers, dead sea-ports 
and old junk is the rage. And while Nathaniel Bowditch, in the 
duel role of navigator and mathematical wooer, was one of Salem’s 
less spectacular inhabitants, he is now a curio, a Yorick skull which, 
as Mr. Stanford shows, was once flesh and blood and had its neighbours 
to contend with. 


Big Game Shooting in the Indian Empire. 
C. H. Stockitey. Constable. 18s. 

Written primarily, as Colonel Stockley tells us, for the man of 
limited means who follows his game on foot, this admirable introduction 
to Indian big game shooting is a model of compression. It covers 
the whole field, yet nothing essential is omitted; the descriptions 
of the various species, their appearance, distribution habits, and 
characteristics, which form Part II. of the book, are mostly at first 
hand and in every case all that the sportsman on the spot will need. 
Part I. is devoted to method and venue. First we have the ethics 
of big game shooting, then comes the selection of a hunting ground, 
the important question of expense being duly considered. There 
follows a talk about rifles, with the comforting advice to the man 
who can afford but one that one will do; and to support it a table 
of sixty-five shots of the Colonel’s .318 rifle showing forty-four animals 
killed, including tiger, panther, bear, bison, stay, oorial, ete.,a really 
comprehensive list. Outfit, and the most profitable ways of marching 
and camping are next considered. Searching for game, the stalk, 
tracking, and sitting up have a chapter each. Sitting up for big 
game Colonel Stockley condemns, except when necessary for tiger 
and leopard; and in such cases he prefers a miniature stockade 
of thorns with a bar rest for the rifle to the noisy and uncomfortable 
machan. Concluding notes deal with shots, and skinning and pre- 
serving trophies. The book, which is beautifully illustrated, should 
prove a boon to sportsmen going out to India. 


One-Act Plays of To-day: Fourth Series. 
Harrap. 3s. 6d. 
It would not be surprising 


3y Lieut.-Colonel 


Selected by J. W. Marriorr. 


, from our present neglect of the one-act 
play, if dramatists were to discard this form of expression altogether 
or, continuing to employ it, were to lose touch with the technical 
requirements of the theatre. Yet only one of the plays collected here 
is, from a producer’s standpoint, unpractical. Lord Dunsany’s 
The Flight of the Queen, a symbolic play depicting the marriage- 
flight of the honey-bee, would almost certainly fail on the stage, not 
because the subject of the play is undramatic, but because its vague 
beauty and the insect-human characters are unfit for the literalness 
and precision of the theatre. The other plays would all gain by 
performance. The two best are The Constant Lover, by Mr. St. John 
Hankin, and St. Simeon Stylites, by Mr. F. Sladen-Smith; both 
comedies in the Shavian manner, the one after The Philanderers and 
the other after Cesar and Cleopatra, Five Birds in a Cage, by Miss 
Gertrude Jennings, is what is called “ good theatre,” it has just the 
right qualities of a curtain-lifter, a piquant and not too exacting 
situation and a dialogue which is desultorily amusing. The Betrayal, 
by Mr. Padraic Colum, would be an extremely effective play, if it were 
not spoilt, melodramatically, by an overwhelming crisis on which the 
curtain is slickly rung down. Mr. Marriott is to be congratulated 
on the variety with which he has made his selection; for he has 
included plays ranging from realistic melodrama to the clever dis- 
illusion of the modern fairy-tale. But his introductory notes might 
have been less uncritical and a little more informatory. 


About Motoring 
TECALEMIT 


F a young student is asked what happens when an irresist- 
ible force encounters an immovable obstacle, he should 
sidestep, and remark that no force is irresistible, and no 

obstacle immovable. In practice, the nearest approach to this 
embroglio occurs when a first-class brain tackles an almost 
insoluble problem. Applied science is so triumphant nowadays 
that the word * insoluble’ will presently have to be deleted 
from the dictionary ; it will be absurd to retain it when television 
reaches the practicable stage. In the meantime, a very nasty 
little problem was propounded some years ago to lubrication 
experts. At that date the average motor car displayed about 
three dozen lightly loaded bearings which could not be coupled 
to the mechanical oiling system of the engine. They comprised 
such points as spring shackles, brake pivots, and the like. For 
a quarter of a century they had been entrusted to hand lubri- 
sation. Each of them was fitted with a small brass cap. The 
owner was instructed to fill these caps with grease, and screw 
them down a turn at short intervals. Of course, the majority 
of owners did nothing of the kind, for the job was tedious and 
messy to a degree. The bearings ran dry, and squeaked, and 
anon demanded renewal. The trade did not mind, for repairs 
brought grist to their mill. Then commercial motor transport 





a 


developed ; and transport managers shouted loudly for a more 

efficient system. They complained that a multitude of grease 

cups wasted the time of their maintenance staffs; that the 

pressure obtained by screwing down a grease cap was inadequate ; 

and that an idle mechanic was likely to seamp the job. So the 

theoretical engineer was asked to design a better system. 
* * * 

The problem looked extremely 
of time was vital; so there must be no awkward screwing 
of nozzles to nipples. Cleanliness was important ; grease must 
not ooze at the connections. High pressure was required to 
inject grease between two surfaces pressed together by a 
tolerable weight. Yet the engineers have so completely solved 
all the difficulties that the onus has now been transferred to the 
designer of a chassis. He it is who receives the grumbles from 
transport managers if a particular lorry or van or car is difficult 
to lubricate. In practically every yard a single mechanic 
strolls happily round the parked vehicles, brandishing an 
instrument which looks like an exceptionally fat and formidable 
pistol. He presses its nozzle against the nipples on the chassis 
with one hand; leans on it for a second or two; a clucking 
sound is heard, as a yellow tongue of grease exudes from the 
far end of the bearing ; he mops off the excess of lubricant with 
a wad of mutton cloth ; and passes on to the next nipple. The 
entire chassis is perfectly lubricated in less than half a minute 
at a pressure of perhaps 500 lbs. to the square inch. Sometimes 
the greasing outfit consists of a little trolley on wheels, or of a 
knapsack ; but the process is always the same. 

* * * 


nasty on paper. Economy 


Leakage at the junction between the Tecalemit nozzle and 
nipple is eliminated by scientific design of the contact. The 
nozzle is concave, and the angle of the nipple is such that when 
the operator leans against his gun, a circular contact of high 
pressure is formed. Simultaneously, the first push against the 
handle of the gun drives grease out of a low pressure container 
into a tiny high pressure cylinder. The continued push drives 
the piston of the high pressure cylinder downwards, and grease 
is thrust at 500 Ib. per sq. in. into the nipple on the chassis, and 
so into the bearing beyond the — -_ . ceases to 














| EASTER? 


My Dear Sir,—I am 
going to a hotel where 
they have Vi-Spring 
Mattresses, so I am 
certain of comfortable 
nights. Why don’t you 
send to the makers for 
their booklet “ Com- 
fort Away from 
Home”? 1 did. 


The luxurious comfort of the Vi-Spring Mattress is due to the 
exquisite sottness of its 1,000 Small Springs. Their gentle “* give” 
ensures that correct bodily support which imparts a sense of 
thorough restfulness, and quickly induces the most healthy 
beneficial sleep. 


The Vi-Spring is an overlay mattress for use on any of the usual 
supports. 
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Stocked by all lead- 

7 The Best i on louse Fuss: 
ishe Illustra 

for >. Catalo ue and Book- 

let ‘ omfort Away 


See Stand No. 32a, Main Hall, Ideal Home 
Exhibition, Olympia, February 28 to March 24. 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD. 


68 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N. W. 10 


From Home,” seat 
free on application. 
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fe 1 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER ENCLOSED LIMOUSINE 
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n HE combination of mechanical efficiency, luxurious accom- 

: modation and moderate price embodied in this beautifully 

“ designed model has set up an entirely new standard of car values. 

he The body is unusually roomy—wide and deep seats, with two 

™ folding occasional seats in the rear compartment, thus making it a 

seven-seater car when required. The front seat and glass panelled 

es division are adjustable for position. All door lights can be instantly 

a raised or lowered, and the single pane windscreen gives a wide 
field of vision for the driver. 

ad With its high quality and extremely moderate price, this 25 h.p. 

os model represents an outstanding manufacturing achievement. 

h THE SUNBEAM MOTOR e , . 

“ CAR CO., LTD. Enclosed Price £1250 Limousine 

: MOORFIELD WORKS 

7 WOLVERHAMPTON 

ad London Showrooms & Export Dept.: 

to 12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1 

le, Manchester Showrooms: 106 Deansgate 





SUNBEAM 


Al Service 









am oe o 74 
: Unique in its 
am 
ble * 
- Scope 
= 
The six Sunbeam models—ranging from the 16 h.p. Six- 
Cylinder to the 35 hp. Ejight-Cylinder—meet the 
™ demands of nearly every motorist who desires a British 
” car of the highest efficiency. In the spacious PASS 
f AND JOYCE Showrooms they may be examined at 
oO your leisure, with the advice of Sunbeam experts to help 
hy 6 hp. Weymann you. Trial run anywhere—preferential delivery of any 
ibcam Saloon. model in the Sunbeam range—strictly private financial 
al arrangements to suit your own convenience. The scope 


of these facilities is unequalled by any other organisation, 
and further to assure your complete satisfaction we 
maintain a personal after-sale interest in the car you 
choose. 





Tickford Sunshine Saloons fitted on 
Sunbeam Chassis. We are Sole Distri- 
butors for London and 50 miles radius. 


LONDON'S LARGEST MOTOR SHOWROOMS Musecm 8820 (Private ranch Exchange), 


Telegrams: 


wD * Bestocars, Lonpon.” 

: 373-375 EUSTON R? LONDON NW.1 West End Showrooms: 

; Af Pea: Aehfesr 24-27, Orchard Street, London, W. 1. 
k- NEAR GREAT PORTLAND STKELT STALLON. (At the Marble Arch End of Oxford Street.) 


: | WORLD’S LARGEST SUNBEAM DISTRIBUTORS 
Pe 


A.J.W. 
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and the contact between nozzle and nipple is broken. There are 
sub-varieties of the system, but this is perhaps the most impres- 
sive. It permits an entire chassis to have all its lightly-loaded 
bushes properly greased in less time than was formerly required 
to deal faithfully with a single screw-down grease cup. The 
system is naturally an immense asset to great transport yards. 
To the individual private owner it means that his car will remain 
quiet and efficient for long periods without irritating waste of 
time and soiling of hands. Incidentally, the whole system is 
so cheap and efficient that it is being increasingly applied to all 
sorts of heavy machinery, including interior shafting and outdoor 
mining plants. 
* * * 

The craze for efficiency is so keen that even this simple system 
will soon be replaced by one which makes even less demand on 
the muscles and intelligence of the user. ‘* Central chassis ” or 
** single shot ” lubrication already figures on a few ultra-modern 
chassis. This takes the form of a grease or oil reservoir on the 
dashboard, connected by a pedal pump on the ramp and a 
series of valves and pipes to all the lightly-loaded bearings of 
the chassis. On the Mercedes car a tiny engine pump, geared to 
run at the merest creep, replaces the pedal pump preferred by 
the Tecalemit people. As the latter is quieter, it may triumph. 
Here again the detail ingenuities are amazing. The pump 
plunger in its downward travel operates five conduits in turn. 
The supply to each conduit is graduated by a suitable jet, as 
are the sub-supplies to any branch pipes leading off the main 
conduits in their several departments. Should any defect rob 
a conduit of its due supply, the plunger pauses at that point, 
and betrays the trouble. In practice, trouble can hardly occur, 
provided the conduits are clean when the car is delivered ; and 
this is easily insured by scouring and test. Ever afterwards, the 
passage of grease at high pressure insures cleanliness and smooth 
action ; and these pipes remain the cleanest items of the whole 
car. It is only necessary for the car designer to see that they 
are constructed to the necessary strength. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


[ow has been a decided falling off in business this week 


owing largely to the fact that we are approaching the 

end of the March quarter. Income-tax demands are 
heavy at this period of the year, and the banks are becoming 
less generous in the matter of loans. In so far as it is possible 
to detect any pronounced tendency, it would appear that 
investment stocks are coming more into favour, and profits 
(and losses) on speculative stocks are being taken. The most 
attractive market at present, in my opinion, is that of foreign 
rails, and I notice that Central Uruguay Eastern Extension and 
Central Uruguay Northern Extension, which were recommended 
here on the 3rd inst., announce interim dividends of 3} per cent. 
and 2} per cent., respectively—in each case an increase of one- 
quarter per cent. Buenos Aires and Pacific (93), Buenos Aires 
Great Southern (106}) and Central Argentine Ordinary (994) 
should all be good purchases at present prices. The German 
situation is much improved. The return of something like 
thirty millions sterling on account of properties in the United 
States confiscated during the war should go some way to easing 
the monetary situation, and a general advance in German securi- 
ties during the next few months would not surprise me. Of 
the two or three that have been recommended in these notes, 
Vereinigte Glanzstoff, advised on December 17th at 572, stands 
out with a rise of 20 per cent., the present price in Berlin being 
686. I see no necessity to sell before the dividend declaration, 
which is due shortly. South African mines are marking time, 
but these will probably improve when some announcement is 
made as to labour importation. Among other mines, Lena 
Goldfields at about 8s. 3d. are a good speculative purchase, as 
the German and American financing now arranged would not 
have taken place without careful investigations by the big 
groups responsible. The less said about rubber at the moment 
the better, but I cannot believe that this market is going to 
remain in its present condition. 

* * * 

In a letter which appeared in THE NEw STATESMAN last week, 
Mr. Tilney dealt with some remarks of mine on the subject of 
the suggestions for investment trusts which are contained in 
the Liberal Industrial Inquiry Report. Mr. Tilney is so hurt 


at anyone venturing to deal flippantly with any suggestion 
coming from that quarter that he has altogether missed the 
point of my remarks, which were to the effect that, whilst the 
Report suggested legislation that would render possible popular 


eee 


investment trusts under various safeguards, such legislation 
had been passed many years ago, and important investment 
trusts of the nature suggested were already in existence. 

* * * 


I am somewhat taken aback at Mr. Tilney’s statement that 
“* although a fairly wide reader of papers,” he has never seen any 
mention of the Co-operative Investment Trusts in any paper 
except Tue New STATESMAN. My first instinct is to recommend 
anyone making such a statement to consult an oculist, but ag 
Mr. Tilney apparently dislikes flippancy I feel compelled to add— 
in spite of a certain reluctance to refer in these notes to under- 
takings with which I am connected—that the trusts in question 
are regularly advertised in practically all the national newspapers, 
including Liberal dailies, and some hundreds of others, and that 
they are bringing in so many thousands of new members that 
in self-defence the directors are raising the entrance fee. It is 
interesting, by the way, to note that although on the boards of 
the dozen or so of investment trusts corresponding exactly to 
the suggestions on pp. 258—259 of the Liberal Report, which 
have had the audacity to constitute themselves without waiting 
for the legislation stated therein as desirable (the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts date from 1893), there are ex-Conserva- 
tive and ex-Labour Cabinet Ministers, none, so far as I am 
aware, has a prominent Liberal as director. Possibly Mr. Tilney’s 
letter and the facts here given may result in this deficiency being 
remedied without waiting for existing legislation to be re-enacted. 

* * * 

If, as is to be assumed, the railway companies obtain the 
powers they are seeking (subject to certain restrictions) to go 
in for road transport, the quotations of their Ordinary stocks 
may be pushed up a little. It is difficult to see how this can be 
justified so far as passenger traflic is concerned. Actual exam- 
ples are worth a lot of theory, so I may be permitted to quote 
the case of Welwyn Garden City, which is twenty-one miles by 
rail from King’s Cross. The ordinary single fare is 2s. 64d., the 
return being twice that sum. On three days a week (one being 
Sunday) cheap day return tickets are issued by certain trains 
at a cost of 2s. 7d. return. There is, however, a road transport 
service, by means of luxury omnibuses, running seven times daily 
at 2s. return. These vehicles convey the passengers alongside 
Selfridge’s, or to Aldwych, more quickly than people can travel 
by train, with the necessary change at King’s Cross into tube or 
omnibus, besides offering this daily service at a cheaper return 
fare than the single railway journey. People who do not intend 
to return on the same day find it cheaper to take a return ticket 
by bus than a single by rail. Twice a week there is a special 
service for theatre traffic, the return omnibus leaving Aldwych 
at 11.830 p.m. A bus service of a similar description is in 
operation between Cambridge and London, and on the morning 
that these notes were written I passed on the Great North Road 
a bus belonging to a motor service between London and New- 
castle. So far as passenger traffic within an extremely wide 
radius of London is concerned, if the railways start motor 
services of this description they will not only be competing with 
the privately-owned serviees, but, like the latter, will be com- 
peting with themselves. The situation would certainly appear 
to be more promising for motor manufacturers than the railway 
companies. It may be that there is more scope for development 
in the transport of goods ; that remains to be seen. But so far 
as passenger traffic is concerned I cannot agree that the passing 
of the Bill now before Parliament will be a bull point for the 
railways. 

A. Eoit DaAvIEs. 
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An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1J10 
American De Luxe - 25 for a} 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1}- 


Tenor (Terkish) - 25 for 38 
Egyptian Blend - 20 for ap 
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VT meee: onsen \ Ee 
Make Your CHRISTOPHERS 


LIST 


Money Earn More |f—- —_ 


THE BASIS OF SENSATION 


A Study of the Working of the Sense Organs 
By E. D. ADRIAN, 
M.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In this work, the result of two years’ experimental 
research, the author describes the nature of nervous 
impulses and sensory messages and certain new 
methods of recording them which have been made 
possible by the development of wireless technique. 
A contribution to biology of the utmost ee 

/6 net 


THE PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES 


The Working and Scope of the Minorities 
under the League of Nations 
By L. P. MAIR, M.A,, 
Assistant in International Studies, London School of Economics. 
A summary of the cases which have been brought 
before the League of Nations under the provisions 
of the Minorities Treaties. 
With an Introduction by 
Professor GitBertT Murray, D.Litt, LL.D. 8/6 zet 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 





























Is your money earning as much as you would like ? 
Are you content to receive 5% which, after deduc- 
tion of tax, becomes 4%, while other people are 
receiving considerably higher dividends paid regularly 
every quarter in full without deduction of tax > 


By judicious investment of your money you can 
increase your income and yet enjoy the most 
complete security for your capital. 

Many people are doing this by taking up the 10/- 
shares of the United Citizens’ Investment Trust. 


During the last few months no less than £100,000 
has been invested by the U.C.LT. 


Money makes money—when it is well employed. 
Write for free information showing how your own 
capital can be invested for your greater profit. 


United Citizens’ Investment Trust, Ltd. 
(Dept. AM.), 14 & 15 Coleman St., London, F.C.2 & 
gapEeRBaRaBaBRaRaBeBEeSBEeEBEeSBeHEHBEHESBSBEaS a 


PLEASE send me Balance Sheet and list of @ 
holdings of the U.C.1.T. a 













a 
Dae cn eeeeemeuusansaptieeesuansname wale ued sibbsebawersabegesanasNeuaanS AND OTHER POEMS 
a s By ANTHONY CROSSLEY. 
peer Resa oe ee ee Lee a NO ee aN EEE 2 ** Betrays an_inner_urgency and lavish impulsiveness which are 
full of promise. He is unusually endowed.’’—Times. 
Bh tsisssssnseeeneeeeseeeensasensesseseesseneesenesaaesesansesssaseassuraaeesaeeeenaeens . ‘He has captured with true beauty the atmosphere of the 


minstrelsy of merry years.”—Midland Daily Telegraph. 5/- net 


UNITED CITIZENS’ INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 
' (Dept. A.M.), 14 & 15 Coleman St., London, E.C. 2. * 
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TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


It’s really quite a moment in your life when you jf) than neck-ties. They’re an endowment. The 











become the owner of a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen money you have given for them isn’t after all a 
Shoes and you are carrying them home — or hav- great deal, and you can look on it as capital expen- 
ing them sent. These are no ordinary shoes which diture which brings in the dividends of health and 
come and go and leave no more mark on your life wealth and well-being. 


LOTUS VELDTS CHOEN 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD and Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
Also at 145 South Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
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MARTIN HOPKINSON 
& CO., LTD. 


COUNTRY COMETS 
Poems by CECIL DAY LEWIS. Cr. 8vo. 


“Both in style and substance remarkably mature, 
mature we mean intellectually disciplined. If the aim of 
poetry is to interpret experience in the terms of an 
individual mind, Mr. Lewis has realized it to an unusual 
degree ... to this ancient feud between the poet and the 
lover he gives a new and vivid definition.”—7imes Lit. Supp. 


5s. net. 
if by 


In Preparation. 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN 
THE YEARS MDCCXL., L., I1., IIL, IV. 


By GEORGE ANSON, Esg., Commander-in-Chief of a 
Squadron of His Majesty’ s Ships sent upon an Expedition 
to the South Seas. Compiled and published by RICHARD 
WALTER, M.A., Qhaplain of His Majesty’s Ship 
Centurion. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. S. LAIRD 
CLOWES. With reproductions of all the original Plates 
and Charts and numerous additional Illustrations. The 
size will be Medium 8vo. Only a limited number of copies 
will be produced. 


Illustrated Prospectus ready. £1 11s. 6d. net. 


Ready shorily. 


THE STRUCTURE AND 
MESSAGE OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL 
By VACHER BURCH, D.D., Lecturer in Theology, 
Liverpool Cathedral. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net 
Contains many quite fresh discoveries for the 
standing of the Fourth Gospel. Though primarily intended 
for expositors and preachers, it is equally suited to the 
needs of the ordinary reader interested in the subject. 


under- 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


oe, 
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Val 


On those occasions when you 
want to look your very best, 
6/6 spent on having your suit 
smartened up bythe exclusive 
“Achille Serre” processes of 
cleaning and pressing seems 
about the best investment 
you ever made. Any of our 
Branches collect on request. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick 
London, E.9 





BRANCHES AND AGENTS ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
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THE HALIFAX 


The World’s Largest 
BUILDING SOCIETY 





Annual FINANCIAL STATEMENT and REPORT up to January 31st, 


1928. 





TOTAL ASSETS 


‘ of the Directors of The Halifax Building Society, to be presented to the Shareholders at the 
General Meeting of the Society, to be held in the Victoria Hall, Halifax, on Monday, the 26th March, 1928 


REPORT 


The Directors have 


great pleasure in submitting to the Members a 
Statement showing 


the financial position of the Society and the number 
of Members and Accounts on the 3lst January, 1928, combining the 
Annual Report and Financial Statement of the Halifax Permanent 
Benefit Building Society for the year ended 31st January, 1928, and the 
Financial Statement of the Halifax Equitable Benefit Building Society 
for seven months, from June 30th, 1927, to 3lst January, 1928. 

The Combined Balance Sheet of the Society on the 3lst January, 1928, 
is as follows— 


THE HALIFAX 
Number of Members of the Soeicty 235,646. 


- £46,981,482. 


Annual 


They also recommend that the sum of £10,000 be granted to the Staf 
Superannuation Fund and that £30,000 be written off Office Premises 
Account. 

The Directors congratulate the Members upon the fact that the 
amalgamation of the Halifax Permanent Benefit Building Society and 
the Halifax Equitable Benefit Building Society was affected wit thout 
difficulty and with general approval and hearty co-operation of the 
Members and Officials of both Societies. The resolution deciding upcen 
the amalgamation was passed unanimously by the Members of each 
Society concerned on the 3ist October, 1927, and subsequently 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Number of Open Accounts 329,224. 





Dr. LIABILITIES. £ s. d. 
To Liabilities to Holders of Shares, viz. 
Amount due to Investing Shareholder P 
Liabilities to Depositors and other Casiiews 
Undiviaed Proiit, viz. 
General Reserve Fund 
Surplus Profit 


37,160,243 12 11 
8,360,037 11 4 


1,101,743 18 10 
359,457 0 0 


1,461,200 ® 10 
“£45,981, 482. 3 1 





ASSETS. Cr 
£ 8. d 


By Balance due or outstanding on 97,567 stg 


.- urities 38,763,191 6 11 
y Othe er Assets, v iz: 
he iety’s Head Offices and Branch Office Premises 571,681 8 2 


Investmerts in British Government Securities an 
Loans to Corporations and Local Authorities 


5,331,737 1 4 
Amount of Cash in Banks 3lst January, 1928 


2.314.972 6 8 
~£46,981,432 3 1 





The operations of both Societies referred to. prior to the completion 
of the union, durin g the past year shew a great expansion of business 
and a very large ecere‘ion of Members and Depositors. 

The gross ca after payment of all expenses and income tax, 
amounted to £1,828,621 13s. Od., and after providing for all interest 
due to Depositors and Shareholders up to the date of the Account, 
there remains a surplus of £359,457 0s. 0d. 

The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed to the 
Investing Members of the two Societies amaleamated the same rates ct 
bonus as in the previous year. The resolution received the written 


assent of Members holding more than two-thirds of the existing Sh ares 
in the respective Societies. The legal formalities ware duly completed 
and the Halifax Building Society was incorporated bv the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies on the 31st January. 1928, 
e Board of TMrectors of the Halifax Building Society has been 
constituted in accordance with the Resolution of ‘the Union and the 
various Officials of the Seciety have been appointed or re- appointed 
in accordance with the Rules. 
WILTIAM RAMSDEN, President. 
ENOCH HILL, General Manager. 


Annual Report, Balance Sheet and Prospectus, post Free on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


London Office: 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 


Tel.: 


4443 Gerrard. 
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On with the battle of 
life! Are you well 
armed ? Well bucklered 
“sainst the slings and 
arrows of outrageous 
fortune ?” 


Is your future assured ? 
Is the future of your 
dependents assured ? 
Money is the shield 
which will protect you 
and yours. Save and 
invest your money by 
Life Assurance. It is 
the only method which 
provides as a result of 
your savings a large 
capital sum for your 
dependents in the event 
of your death. At the 
same time it can be 
made to provide for 
jour later years. 


Harold H. 
CHANTRILL 


Life Assurance Consultant 
34, Weaver's Hail, 
Basinghall St., 

london, E.C. 2. 
Expert advice given upon all 
matters of Life Assurance — 
Fndowment, Whole Life, Child 
Educational, Estate . uty, Group 
Lite, Business Assurance of all 
kinds. Consultations arranged in 
town or country. 





Life Assurance is the 
only available method 
of investing money at 
COMPOUND IN. 
TEREST for a long 
period. 


See the results of 
COMPOUND 
INTEREST 


on savings effected by means of 
Life Assurance, for a period of 20 
years. 


£1 per month 
(approx. 5/- per 
week) produces «om 
£3 per month 
(approx. 15/ per 
week) produces ... 
£5 per month 
(approx. 25/- per 
week) produces 


The above examples are taken 
for a managed 30 next birthday. 
I will send YOU — without 
obligation—full particulars and 
advice upon a policy for your 
own case for any amount you 
wish to save. Obtain freely my 
advice before committing your- 
self. Fill in the coupon below 
and post promptly to obtain 
early reply. 





H N.S. 1. 

3 To HAROLD H. CHANTRILL, | 
34. Weaver’s Hail, 

Basinghall St., London, E.C. 2. 


Pleas: send me—without oblication 
—full particulars and quotations for a 
Life Ass vance Policy for my Cast. 

1 can deposit 
Monthly, or Quarterly or 
Half- Yearly or Annually Biccseserss 


My age next birthday is.s..s0+0+ 
OceUP AION ....cereecreesecerees 
Name 





TOON Renee erereeeeeres eeeereeseseseses 























THE 
IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION 

OLYMPIA 


February 29th to 
March - - 24th 


THIS invites you to wisit 
Stand No. 35 and inspect the 
Hanovia Homesun Quartz 
Lamp. 


An effective portable source of 
ultra-violet radiation for 
domestic installation. 





























Putting one egg into 
five hundred baskets! 


. O not put all your eggs into one 

basket,’’ says the proverb. But what 
if you have only oneegg? What if the amount 
you wish to invest is too small to bear division 
amongst several investments? The First and 
Second Co-operative Investment Trusts were 
founded to meet your case. Under the direc- 
a8 tion of a Board of experts (the Chairman is 
wa Ald.A.Emil Davies, L.C.C.) the resources of 
4 over 20,000 investors are pooled and invested 
ge in over 500 securities totalling more than 
se «2,000,000. The degree of safety for your 
8 investments becomes incomparably greater 
aa whilst the bother and expense of constantly 
sa buying, selling and watching shares are 
mm removed. The trusts have been able to pay 
ae dividends of 7% (without deduction of tax). 
ae Complete information, including new booklet, ‘‘500 


&& Investments in One,” may be obtained by posting the 
ee coupon below or sending card mentioning this paper. 


‘ 




















au f First and Second 

o. Co-operative Investment as 
ne Trusts, Limited, TH 
ua Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. a 
ae Please send me complete information an 
an about your Trusts, including new booklet, oe 
ae “ 500 Investments in One.” cH 
eS ID svcscnexciqcacssabessavecoseacskavessces teem om 
aa sa 
ee IID pinncscsuicnnntecusepascecaensutrrnonarersin ++ 
: | HH 
Hy cd I ererereceapesccesccococecersoocscecscessoescososcenes ear J ee 
ag Ss 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


MEN’S HALL OF RESIDENCE. 
CHANCELLOR’S HALL. 


APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. 





The Council invites applications for the post of Warden. Candi- 
dates, who must be Graduates and prepared to undertake a part-time 
teaching appointment on the University staff, should forward to the 
undersigned, not later than May 5th, particulars of qualifications 
and experience, together with not more than three testimonials. 

The Warden will be appointed as from August Ist, and will be 
required to take up his duties on September Ist. 

Information as to terms and conditions may be obtained from— 

Cc. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 


S T. HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The Council will shortly appoint a Principal of the College, to take 
office at Michaelmas. Candidates must possess the qualifications 
laid down by the University of Oxford for the Headship of a Society 
of Women Students; 7.e., must have graduated at some University 
in the United Kingdom, or have passed the Second Public Examination 
in the University of Oxford, or hold the title of a degree from the 
University of Cambridge or the Tripos Certificate of the University 
of Cambridge. Information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Appoint- 
ment.’’ Applications must be received by April 21st. 














BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 





The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
posts vacant September, 1928: 

Demonstrator in Organic Chemistry. 

Demonstrator in Physics. 

Salary £250, rising to £300. 
April 30th. 

For further information apply the SECRETARY. 


Last date for receiving applications, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ARE BOOKS. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, complete set of First Editions, 74 vols., extra 
illustrated, {110, 

Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 

Dickens set Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 

Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 ros. 

Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 ros. 

Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d 

The Butterfly, complete set in 12 parts, {2 2s. 

Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £12 10s, 

Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. 
BOOKS WANTED,—De Quincey, Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859 ; 
Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860 ; Sir Ralpb Esher, 3 vols., 1830 ; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 
1894-95.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, 





R 


a 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


A SOUND EDUCATION FOR YOUR BOY 
REPARATORY to PUBLIC SCHOOL assured at MARI, 
BOROUGH HOUSE SCHOOL, READING. Careful super. 
vision, liberal table, healthy class-rooms, airy dormitories, gymnasium, 
swimming bath, fine sports ground. A few vacancies for Summer 
Term. Moderate inclusive fees. 


Write for prospectus and fuller particulars to the Head Master, 
E. S. STANLEY, M.A. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSsg, 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge. late Heag 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School fs to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


- level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


N ARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 


gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 


= ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 


master : JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air. 


ISS MARGARET LEE, GOLD MEDALLIST, I.L.A.M., wishes 
to receive pupils for Piano, excellent style and tone assured, +, Technique, 
Harmony and Musicianship, Special rhythmic classes held for beginners, 

Further particulars.—Write, 18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


‘| GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years, Good general 
education on natural lines, ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression, Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board 
of Education as efficient Prepatatory School. Handwork and games a special 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14, Kindergarten from 3, Terms moderate, Pros 

pectus on application. 


SS SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13, 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICR TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Wee HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 



































"TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


TRAINING CENTRES 











OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1, 





EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.—Jamrs St. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





ANTED, NEw STATESMAN back numbers 16, 28, 44, 45, 84, 443, 


462 and 564.—PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, 
W.C. 2. 





C= wrappers for forwarding THE NEW STATESMAN to your 


friends. 1s, for 50, post free.—Apply, the PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, I0 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 
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HEAD, HAND and HEART 
ARE TRAINED, 


HOME, HEALTH and HAPPINESS 


are given, by 


THE ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 


Haverstoc!: Hill, N.W., 
to 300 Fatherless Boys and Girls. 











HELP IS NEEDED. Please send a Donation to the 
Treasurer, LORD MARSHALL, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 








= 
= 
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COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss KE. EK. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
|= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. “ 

Registrar :—Miss CicELyY C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT: 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim of 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristo 


























YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 
—Miss Roberts, 5, Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.Cl 
Museum 7896, 

M'SS.E- BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








OA 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
B All work pre tre 4 maak 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 838 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List ( gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 


Ruseell Street, London, W.C, 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 











trom 88, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London, 
EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
D Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, 


tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs, Wynne (lately of Godshil! Park), 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift, 








ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, the well-known 
Guest Home. Distinguished for its delightful diet of fruit, vegetables and 
dairy produce of highest quality only. Large, bright rooms, Wireless, 

tennis.—Mrs. P. H. RoGers (Cookery Diploma), Tel.: 866 





CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House. Also furnished 
. house to let for spring and summer. For terms write to Mrs, JOSEPH CLAYTON, 
Trescore, St Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 





ASTER HOLIDAYS.—Original subscriber to NEW STATESMAN 

4 wishes to recommend a Country Inn offerin comfort and good fare in beautiful, 

remote, and unspoiled hill country with many streams; particularly recom- 

mended for April.—Apply Proprietor, TRAVELLERS Rest HIoTEL, Ulpha, near 
Broughton-in-Furness, Lancashire, 





OMERSET (Mendips) Farmhouse Apartments; ideal situation ; 








fishing mear; indoor sanitation; terms 2} gns.—GRIFrIN, Ladymeade, 
Langford, . 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops, Gas fire in 
bedrooms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Enxis. 

UNBRIDGE WELLS.-—Paying Guests received; large sunny 


Flat overlooking Common, Weaving and other crafts taught.—WOOD, 50a 


The Pantiles. 





A USTRIAN ‘TYROL. 
woods, glaciers, sun, peace, 
Nieders, Stubai, Innsbruck. 


Magnificent Alpine scenery, walks, pine 
tlowers.—-Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


OR SALE, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED, rose-covered 
Bungalow under Sussex Downs, quiet village between Midhurst and Petworth; 
no motors, glorious walking country. Ideal holiday or week-end house. 

Solidly built; 3 bedrooms, large living room, kitchen, bathroom, water laid on, 
inside sanitation ; garage, charming garden, about 4rd acre. Freehold, fully fur 
nished, plate and linen for 5 persons, £700.—Write BM/SGBS, London, W.C. 1. 








OR SALE, 15 miles Town, 10-roomed pre-War House, £1,400; 
} acre, country; central heating.—Barry, Longford, Middlesex. 





“ape cstenpernnie COTTAGE, Hinderwell, Yorks, mear sea and 
moors, now vacant ; terms according to period and season.—ELMEs, Craigside, 
West Hartlepool. 


OMFORTABLE FLAT 





(5 rooms), near comimon,in exchange for 
accommodation for lady and two small boys in country, or by the sea, 
from April sth or roth to May ist—or would let: 2§ gms. per week, 

Wimbledon to Waterloo, 15 min. 7 Stanton Road, Wimbledon, 


OUPLE WISH [I;XCHANGE for all or part April, large studio 
in Hampstead, having bedroom, dressing-room, bathroom, kitchen, garden, 
piano, books and all conveniences, for rooms in Oxford, or would let reasonably. 

Write Mrs, CARSWELL, 3 Parkhill Studios, N.W. 3 
ee 














EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
tooms, constant bot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4948. 





READERS of ‘‘ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Nimepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words). One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








O ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw’ 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... 30s. Od. 
Six Months eer 15s, Od. 
Three Months ,, a ine eee oo 28:68. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 


wooo 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


— 
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A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 

1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound books, 
second-hand and rare books, book-piates, and bookbinding. 
3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, and cleanin 
of private libraries. 
4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which gives immediate 
and intelligent attention to all orders. 

Write jor Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 

vw) a) 
J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appoiniment to His Majesty ths King 
"Phones — Mayiair 1223 and 1224 


RFA E Fes 


NEP EYS A SAY 
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For out-of-print Books 


We specialize in finding the unusual, the difficult and the 
out-of-print Book. Librarians and Students are invited | 
to try the services we offer. 

Good Books _ purchased, and highest prices are paid for 
fine items. Catalogues frequently issued and sent post free, 


| W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
| Tel. 862. Telegrams: Heffer, Cambridge. 





























INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ? 














| Life, Fire, Accident. 





THEATRES 


COURT THEATRE. 
“BACK TO METHUSELAH.” 
By BERNARD SHAW. To-night (Fri.) and Sat. at 6 and 9 p.m, 
PARTS Ill and IV. Sat. 2.30, PART IV, NEXT WEEK, PART V. 
Ibsen Centenary. 


KINGSWAY. 
TWO SPECIAL MATINEES. 


TUESDAY & FRIDAY, MARCH 20 & 23, at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents:— 
A DOLL’S HOUSE. 


GILLIAN SCAIFE, MICHAEL SHERBROOKE, (Holborn 4032) 


ART GALLERIES 


je XHIBITION OF FINE DRAWINGS 
au By Old Masters of Dutch, Italian and French Schools. 

GALLERY, 7 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W. 1. 

Daily 10-—6. Saturdays 1o—r. Admission Free. 

\ RLINGTON GALLERY, 22, Old Bond Street, W.1.—Oil 
a Paintings and Sketches of Oxfordshire, Wales and France by Henry Hiles. 


10-5.30 (Sat. ro-1), 
LECTURES 


"THE JOWETT LECTURE for 1928 will be delivered in the 
3 Hall of the Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1, on Tuesday, 
March 2oth, 1928, at 5.15 p.m., by 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON A. L. LILLEY. 

Subject: ‘“‘ BossuET: THE END OF A THEOLOGICAL ERA.” 
Chairman: The Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D. (Dean of St. Paul's). 
{dmission Free, 

Qocmty OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
wJ N.W. 1.—Sunday next at 6.30 p.m. ‘A Religion for To-day.” Speakers 
arranged hy Young Friends’ Committee, 
"THE SIX POINT GROUP announces a 
the Press” (That the Influence of 

the Position of Women). 
Proposer: Dr. Letitia Fairfield ; Opposer: Lord Riddell, 

















(Sloane 5137.) 
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Debate on ‘‘ Women in 
the Daily Press is Detrimental to 


Chair: Miss Rebecca West. 
On Tuesday, March 27th, at 8 p.m. in the Assembly Hall, Mary Sumner 
House, Tuiton Street, Westminster. Tickets, 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. reserved, and 


1s. unreserved, from the SECRETARY, Six Point Group, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Tele.: Victoria o905. 
LITERARY 


QUBLIC SCHOOL AND VARSITY MAN, and Writer of repute 
known to Editors and Publishers, invite Authors to place their MSS, with 
them.—SEc., 153, Windsor House, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 

EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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George Allen €& Unwin Ltd. 





The Borgias 


Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 


“A remarkable book, written without passion or prejudice, with clarity, decision and judgment.”—Daily Telegraph. 


By GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI. 


Wanderings in Medieval London 
By CHARLES PENDRILL. 10s. 6d. 
“Tt is a mine of curious information, and certainly the 


jolliest history book I have read for a long time.”—JStar. 
“He makes to glow again the London that was once a real 





city of gardens.”—Times. 


Lord Grey and the 


By HERMANN LUTZ. 


neglect his book.”—Spectator. 


The Mirage of Versailles 
By HERMANN STEGEMANN. Translated by R. T. 
CiLarK. With Maps. 12s. 6d. 
The author here examines the historical geography of the 
new Europe and comes to the conclusion that the treaty 
settlement has done little but dupe those who saw in the war 
a moral struggle for the ending of war. 





Instinct and Personality 


By CAMPBELL GARNETT, M.A., Litt.D. 


The theories of instinct and of the unconscious put forward by McDougall, Freud, and others are clearly expounded, and 
their facts are critically examined and interpreted in an original way, bringing out the importance of expectation and medning in 


the initiation of activity. 


Studies in Hereditary Ability 
By W. T. J. GUN, F.R.Hist.S. 10s. 6d. 
In this book Mr. Gun traces several family histories, 
chiefly British, but some American, showing how ability 
frequently persists for many generations, and how often the 


achievements of the descendants differ strikingly from those 
of the ancestors. 


Translated by E. W. DIckeEs. 16s. 


“The author sustains his attitude with skill and erudition, and no student of the events which led to the war can afford to 





Modern English Grammar 


On Historical Principles. 
3y Professor OTTO JESPERSEN, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Professor Jespersen’s reputation as a philologist is almost world-wide, and the “ History of Modern English Grammar on 
is probably the most important work he has yet produced. 


Historical Principles ” 


The Truth About Publishing 
By STANLEY UNWIN. 7s. 6d. 
Second Edition. 
“It is, in fact, an excellent book, based on a full know- 
ledge of all processes which go to the production and publi- 
cation of a book, and written with a clearness of style 
and freedom irom prejudice which should commend it to 


Fourth Thousand. 





readers.”—Sir JouNn Murray in the Quarterly Review. 


Homer Lane and the 
By E. T. BAZELEY. 


Introduction by Lorp Lytton 
This sketch of daily life at the Litthe Commonwealth School has been written 
interested in educational self-government and in the work of Homer | 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Suttee 
An Historical and Philosophical Enquiry into the Hindu 
Rite of Widow Burning. 
3y Dr. EDWARD THOMPSON. 7s. 6d. 
A full historical or philosophical study of a rite that is of 
many sided interest—to the anthropologist, historian, and the 
students of social customs or of religion. 


World War 


The Outlawry of War 


A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR WORLD PEACE. 
By CHARLES C. MORRISON. 10s. 6d. 


Foreword by JoHn Dewey. 


“No one should fail to read Dr. Morrison’s book in order 
to understand what the outlawry of war really means.” 


—New Leader. 


8s. 6d. 


Principles of Abnormal Psychology 
By EDMUND S. CONKLIN. 15s. 


This book, written by a psychologist for students of 
psychology, is an attempt to help them to the knowledge of 
the always fascinating field of the abnormal and its border- 
land in human behaviour. 


Vols. I, II, and III. 14s. each. 


The Business Man’s 
Guide to Printing 
By CHARLES C. KNIGHTS. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. 


“This is an excellent handbook and should prove very 
valuable to anyone who has to ‘buy print’ and has no 
expert knowledge.”—Nation. 

“ We conscientiously recommend this book to all who wish 
to be better acquainted with the subject.”—Books Illustrated. 


Little Commonwealth 
7s. 6d. 


in response to many requests from those 
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RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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